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Appointments Vacant 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invites APPLICA- 
U TIONS for the UNIVERSITY READERSHIP in GERMAN 
tenable at Bedford College. Salary {400 a year. Applications 
(12 copies) must be received not later than first post on November 15, 
1920, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South 
Kensington, S.W.7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


PORTSMOUTH EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
HiGHER EpvucatTion). 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART} 

Principal: T. T. Netson, A.R.C.A. 
APPOINTMENT OF SPECIALIST MASTER FOR 
ARCHITECTURE. 

PPLICATIONS are invited for the above. Candidates must 

possess the Schools Associateship Diploma of the Royal 

College of Art in Architecture or the Associateship Diploma of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

SALARY. Present maximum £345. The commencing salary will 
be fixed according to the qualifications and experience of the 
candidate. 

Particulars of the appointment and forms of application may 
be obtained from the undersigned. 








H. E. CURTIS, 
Secretary. 
Offices for Higher Education, 
The Municipal College, Portsmouth. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF LIBRARIAN. 

HE LIBRARIES and MUSEUMS COMMITTEE of the 
— Sheffield City Council are prepared to receive APPLICA- 
TIONS from suitable persons for the APPOINTMENT of CHIEF 
LIBRARIAN of the PUBLIC LIBRARIES within the City of 
Sheffield. 

The Gentleman appointed will be required to take charge of the 
Central Library, including the Reference Department, and to 
exercise a general control and supervision over the several Branch 
Libraries and Delivery Stations, and generally to perform such 
duties in relation to his position as may be placed upon him by 
the Committee or the City Council, and to devote the whole of his 
time to the performance thereof. 

The salary is an inclusive one of £650 per annum. 

Applications, giving full particulars of age and experience, 
and accompanied by not more than three testimonials, to be sent 
to me, endorsed ‘‘ Chief Librarian,’’ on or before October 19 next. 

By Order 





" WILLIAM E. HART, 


Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Sheffield, 
September 22, 1920. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL OF ART, ARUNDEL STREET. 
EQUIRED, as early as possible, a SPECIALIST to teach and 

lecture on Decorative Architecture, History of Art, Geometry 

and Perspective. 

Candidates should state the commencing salary they desire. 
Application forms, which may be had from the undersigned, should 
be completed and returned at once. 

PERCIVAL "SHARP, 
Director of Education. 





Education Office, Sheffield, 
September 23, 1920. 


Appointments Vacant 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA. 
CHAIR OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


PPLICATIONS are invited from candidates qualified for the 

above POSITION. Salary (fixed) £1,100 per annum, and 

£150 allowed for travelling expenses to Sydney. Pension of £400 

per annum, under certain conditions, after 20 years’ service. 
Duties commence March 1, 1921. 

Particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications (in quadruplicate), stating age and qualifications, 
and names of three referees should be sent not later than Saturday, 
October 9, 1920. 

AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES, 

Australia House, Strand, 

London, W.C.2. 
September 7, 1920. 








THE SOUTH AFRICAN SCHOOL OF MINES & TECHNOLOGY, 
JOHANNESBURG (UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH AFRICA), 


HE COUNCIL invites APPLICATIONS for the following 
APPOINTMENTS :— 


PROFESSORSHIP of FRENCH. 
PROFESSORSHIP of VETERINARY ANATOMY. 
PROFESSORSHIP of PHILOSOPHY. 


Salary £860 per annum, rising £30 annually to maximum of £1,100. 
Appointment probationary for first two years. Allowance for 
travelling expenses {£60 and half salary from sailing date until 
arrival, Duties commence February 15, 1921. 


Also for the following APPOINTMENT :— 
SENIOR LECTURER in CHEMISTRY. 
Special qualifications in Physical Chemistry will be a recommenda- 
tion. Salary {£516 per annum, rising {26 annually to £724. 
Appointment probationary for first two years. Duty commences 
March 1, 1921. Allowance for travelling expenses £40. Half 
salary from sailing until arrival. 

Medical certificate required before appointment. Age to be 
stated. Applications and testimonials, all in triplicate, to be 
sent to undersigned by October 11. Further particulars may 
be obtained on application to CHALMERS, GUTHRIE & Co., Ltp., 
9, Idol Lane, London, E.C.3. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


HERE is a VACANCY for HEAD MISTRESS of the TRADE 
SCHOOL for GIRLS, QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, 
W.C. The School provides instruction for girls who intend to 
enter one of the undermentioned trades in addition to continuing 
their general education—Corset-making and lingerie, Dressmaking, 
Ladies’ Tailoring, Millinery and Photography. Candidates must 
possess administrative and organising ability, and knowledge of 
industrial conditions affecting the work of the school. Commencing 
salary £390 a year, rising by annual increments of £20 to £490 
a year. It is anticipated that this scale will shortly be revised. 
Application forms may be obtained from the Education Officer 
(T.1a), Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2 (stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope necessary). Form must be returned 
by 11 a.m. on October 23, 1920. Canvassing disqualifies. 
AMES BIRD, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 
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Appointments Vacant & Wanted 


SWANSEA EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head Mistress: Miss E. K. Mutts (Cantab). 

W Masti in January (or earlier), a SENIOR SCIENCE 

MISTRESS, competent to undertake the organization 
and supervision of the whole of the Science teaching of the School 
(chief subject Chemistry, subsidiary Physics). 

Salary scale £320, rising by £10 annually to £455. 

Es Previous Secondary experience will be taken into consideration 
in fixing the commencing salary. 
t- Application forms can be obtained from the Education Offices, 
Dynevor Place, Swansea, on receipt of a stamped addressed 


envelope. T. J. REES 
al Director of Education. 





September 13, 1920. 


OUTHWOLD.—ST. FELIX SCHOOL.—Two VACANCIES 
for January, 1921. (1) SCIENCE MISTRESS, Physics 
and either Botany or Chemistry. Salary from £250 according to 
experience. Pension scheme. 
(2) A CERTIFICATED NEEDLEWOMAN MISTRESS who 
can offer Elementary Mathematics. Salary £220. Pension scheme. 
Apply Heap MistREss. 








CROYDON.—CROHAM HURST SCHOOL. 
OUSE MISTRESS wanted after Easter. Domestic Science 
Diploma desirable. Some knowledge of nursing essential. 
Age 25 to 40.—Apply to Miss Tu. E. Crark, stating qualifications 
and submitting testimonials. 


ANTED, a LIBRARIAN for Chetham’s Hospital Library, 
Manchester. For particuiars apply to the Houser 
GOVERNOR. 


ISS CARTWRIGHT wishes to recommend Young Lady 

as SECRETARY. Home or abroad. Good knowledge 

French, German, some Spanish. Shorthand and typewriting. Able 

to act on own initiative—Box 1234, ATHEN&uM, 170, Fleet 
Street, E.C.4. 











Lectures 


GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C.2. 

LECTURES by PRoFessor Foster Watson, D.Lit. 
Subject: “‘ The 16th-Century Renaissance.” 

Tuesday, October 5.—‘‘ The circle of Sir Thomas More.” 

Wednesday, October 6.—‘‘ Adventures—Physical and Intellectual.” 

Thursday, October 7.—‘‘ The Renaissance and the University.” 

Friday, October 8.—‘‘ A Great Humanist.” 

Lectures, free, and begin at 6 o’clock p.m. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Creighton Lecture for 
1920-21 entitled ‘‘ England and France in the Fourteenth 
Century and Now,” will be delivered by Professor T. F. Tout, 
M,A., F.B.A., at University College, Gower Street, W.C.1, at 
5.30 p.m., on Thursday, October 14. Admission free, by ticket to 
be obtained from the Secretary, University College, Gower 
Street, W.C.1. 











Miscellaneous 


AR MEMORIAL TABLETS, HAND-MADE METAL WORK, 

BOOKPLATES, etc., executed from exelusive designs by 

Ospornss, Artist-Craftsmen, 27, Eastcastle Street, Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. Send for booklet $8. 


an ae BANK NOTEPAPER. Sample ream (480 
sheets, 10 by 8), 5s. 3d.; 3 for 14s. 6d.; 6 for 27s., post 
free. COURT ENVELOPES, 1,000, 12s. 6d.; 500, 6s. 6d. 
Samples free for 1d. stamp.—ALFrEep Ericson & Co., 2, Tudor 
Street, E.C.4. 














Learn the Secrets of Successful Writers! | 


oin the ranks of well-paid contributors. Interesting booklet free on request. 
lescribes our unique postal course—how to write, what to write about, where 
to sell. Make your spare hours profitable: earn while you learn! Editorial 
guidance and free advisory service for students. Real training. 
THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 153), 


22, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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Booksellers & Catalogues 





BOOK CATALOGUES. 


Following Catalogues just issued and obtainable post free : 

(i) Catalogue of Greek and Latin Classical Books and}jbooks 
relating to Classical Antiquity and Language (over 1,000 
items) from libraries of eminent classical authorities recently 

i d 


{ii) Catalogue of Miscellaneous Literature comprising a galaxy of 
good books and in most subjects—we enumerate some of the 
subject headings :—Fine Sets, Alpine and Alpine Flora, Art 
and Illustrated books, Bibliography, Biography, Economics, 
Egyptian Language and Literature, English Literature and 
Philology of Language, Historical Literature, Ireland (Literature 
and Topography) Italian Literature and Travel, Liturgical, 
Philosophy, Sport, Topography (English), Generalogy, Heraldry, 


&c., and Travel. 
State Wants. Books Purchased. 


GALLOWAY & PORTER, 
NEW & SECOND-HAND UNIVERSITY BOOKSELLERS, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 





OOKS on every conceivable subject. Secondhand and New, 

sent on approval; 1,000,000 vols. in stock. Catalogue free, 

One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First Editions. State 

wants. Books bought—W. & G. FOYLE, LID., 121-125, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 





Authors’ Agents, ete. 


UTHORS should send for particulars of The Eldon Literary 

Service, which reduces their labours and enlarges their 

markets.—Write Manaczr, ELpon Litmrary Srrvicr, 30, Fleet 
Street, E.C.4. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
plaee MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first, 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
CmANCERY Lane, Lonpon, W.C.2. 


The Last Word 


(S)UICKSILVER gs: 
=) WEATHERPROOES ac 4 


QUICKSILVER WEATHER- 
PROOFS are the most perfect 
weather safeguards yet produced 
—coats that “ stand up”’ to every 
kind of weather in all seasons 
of the year. 

Made in special materials, proofed 
by the Quicksilver process, QUICK- 
SILVER WEATHERPROOFS are 
as effective against a drenching 
downpour or continuous rain as 
against a light shower. 

Water cannot penetrate them. 
It just forms into globules that 
Toll quickly away, leaving the 
surface free from soakage or 
saturation. 

QUICKSILVER WEATHER- 
PROOFS whilst efficient against 
every form of moisture, retain 
the ventilation essential to good 
health, because no rubber is used 
in Quicksilver Proofing. 

Designed on full and graceful lines, 
QUICKSILVER WEATHER- 
PROOFS are solight, free and com- 
fortable that they allow a man 
to forget he is wearing an overcoat. 


H. Jd. NICOLL & Co. Ltd. 
114-120 REGENT SsT. W.I 
& 22 CORNHILL E.C.3 LONDON 


MANCHESTER—10, Mosley Street. 
LIVERPOOL—50, Bold Street. 
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Patterns of Quicksilver Cloths 
& Prices Post Free on Request. 
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The Bath 


F you have a Gas Water- 

Heater installed in the 
house you can have a bath 
at exactly the desired tem- 
perature, without the least 
delay—and without the 
labour, annoyance, and ex- 
travagance associated with 
the old-fashioned kitchen 


range and boiler. 


May we send you a copy of Leaf- 
let No. III, in our 


” After War Gas Economy 


Series” 


which deals with Plentiful Hot 
Water? 





E6059 


THE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
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> Make your 
Letters and 


MSS. talk 


by adding the emphasis which only italics . 
and headlines in special type can give. 


TWO STYLES OF TYPE,or 
two-to five different 
Languages, Carried on 
the machine AT ONCE. 
"JUST TURN THE KNOB" 
and change instantly 
from Roman Type, to 
Italics, or Miniature 
Roman, or our Beautiful 
berrpt Sybe, or from 
English-to Greek, 
Russian, French, etc. 





PLOIAUYYT a UVTOY Teas ame 44110~ 


The above is a photographic re- 
production of sentences written on 
one machine. 





To chtain Pamphlet AB 
please write your Name, 
Address, and Occupation 
en margin, cut out adot. 
and posi to us. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER co. 














75, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4. 
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* The Greatest Novel of the Year.”-—-PUNGH. 


4. CONRAD'S 
THE 


az RESCUE! 


Cr. 8vo. 9s. net. Postage 8d. 
hay peal Conrad tells the tale with inexhaustible richness and 
uty.” 


The Morning Post:—“. . . This almost overwhelming triumph of Mr. 
. ... With ‘The Rescue’ he enriches our literature with still 
another wonderful romance.” 


THE DENT EDITION 
Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons also publish seven of Mr. Conrad’s booksin a 
UNIFORM EDITION. Each Cr. 8vo. 66. 6d. net. 
Write ror Fut PaRtIcuLars. 


Two Charming Fantasies 


GIPSY and GINGER 


By ELEANOR FARJEON. 
Small Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. Postage 43d. 


** The prettiest piece of fantasy since Peter Pan.”—The Evening Standard. 


THE GOD IN THE THICKET 


By C. E. LAWRENCE. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. net. 


et. Postage 53d. 
“ Prose that continually quivers on the verge of poetry.” 
The Daily Telegraph. 


NEW SCHOOLS FOR OLD 
By EVELYN DEWEY. 
Large Crown 8vo. 8s. net. Postage 8d. 
“ An account of the work of an educational genius; the basic priaciples of 
yo teaching seem to us capable of adaptation to almost any set of problems.” — 





es ~~ 








*Send for Lists and Catalogues. 
J.M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 10-13, Bedford St., W.C.2. 




















THE MODERN MOVEMENT 


The following important illustrated articles dealing with the 
Modern Movement in PAINTING have appeared in the 
BuRLINGTON MAGAZINE. Copies of these issues may be 
obtained at the published price of 2/6 per number (post free 
3/3). 

Contemporary Art in England ... a 
ba Primitive ** Tendency in Modern Art aaa 
French Painting in the 19th Century ... coe ‘ 
Modern Painters in 1906 en 

Case for Eames 2 —s 
Degas : ree S ee 
Memories of Degas 


«. Clive Bell 172 
A. Clutton-Brock 100 
os Lionel Cust 149 

ons ese ass Bernard Sickert 40 
C. H. Shannon & Others, 49, 50, 51, 52, 54 

ee eco eee ose .. Anon. 119 
George Moore 178, 179 
Degas... eee eee oe ese ose ee Walter Sickert 176 
“* Madame Charpentier” and her Family, by Renoir Léonce Bénédité 57 
Manet at the National Gallery ... es es oe -. Lionel Cust 168 
The Art of Albert P. Ryder... ase one poo Roger Fry 61 
“ Paul Cézanne,”’ by Ambrose Vollard ; Paris, 1915 Roger Fry 173 
On a Composition by Gauguin ... eos eve eee - RogerFry 180 
Vincent Van Gogh one oes one «. R. Mayer-Riefstahl 92 
Puvis de Chavannes_... one Chas. Ricketts 61 
Vincent Van Gogh, Letters aon win = 
Line as a Means of Expression in Modern Art 
Mr. Fry and Drawing eos ose as 
Mr. MacColl and Drawing 


’ F. Melian Stawell 99 
eas Roger Fry, 189, 191 
D. S. MacColl 194, 195, 196 

Roger Fry 197 


Six Drawings by Rodin ... eee eee a --- Randolph Schwabe 188 
Modern French Art at the Mansard Galleries... ees eee M.S.P. 198 
Post Impressionism and Zsthetics ose «. Clive Bell 118 
An Experiment ... eee eee Margaret Bulley 199 
Art in a Socialism eco . Roger Fry 157 


The New Movement in Art in its Relation to Life ... Roger Fry 175 
The True Futurism eee ose ose ove Walter Sickert 156 
Cézanne aa — si oe ro one Maurice Denis, 82, 83 
The Sculptures of Maillol - eee «- RogerFry 85 
The Post Impressionists ses A. Clutton-Brock 94 
M. Larinow and the Russian Ballet Roger Fry 192 


WHEN ORDERING PLEASE QUOTE NUMBER, 





A classified list of the principal articles published upto date can be obtained 
free on application, 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


For Connoisseurs, Illustrated. Published Monthly. 2/6 net. 
17, OLD BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 





October 1, 1920 





A NEW NOVEL BY 


MURIEL HINE 


THE BREATHLESS MOMENT 
Ready October 15. 8/6 net. 





NOLLEKENS AND HIS TIMES. 
By JOHN THOMAS SMITH, 
author of ‘‘A Book for a Rainy Day.”’ First complete 
edition since 1829, and first illustrated edition. With 
Biographical Introduction and about 900 notes and an 
exhaustive index. Edited by WILFRED WHITTEN 
(JoHn 0’ Lonpon). Author of ‘‘ A Londoner’s London,” 
etc. With 100 Illustrations. Two vols. Demy 8vo. 


READY IMMEDIATELY 81s. 6d. net. 
eS ee — 


THE AMENITIES OF BOOK-COL- 
LECTING and Kindred Affections. 
By A. EDWARD NEWTON. 
With frontispiece in colour and 90 Illustrations in half- 
tone and line. Demy 8vo. 20s. net. 


“A delightful volume.”—Datly Express. ‘‘Mr. Newton's frank and 
gossiping work should have a wide circle of readers.”—Siar. 


The GREAT FIRE of LONDON in 1666. 
By WALTER G. BELL, 
author of ‘‘Unknown London,” etc. With numerous 
Illustrations and Plans. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 
‘* Mr. Bell has accomplished . . . his task with rare and profound know- 
ledge, analytical skill, and charm of diction.”—Morning Post. 
‘** A well considered narrative of the Great Fire which will be interesting 
to everybody.” —Times. 


THE SPHINX. 


OSCAR WILDE. 
With 10 Illustrations, end-papers, initial] letters in colour. 
and cover design by ALasTAIR. Demy 4to. 25s. net. 
“ Alastair has a fine sense of design, a rich and bizarre fancy, and... . 
o pti ” ‘ ‘ 


an impressive statel f —Times 


IN THE BLUE, 


By MAJOR S. H. LONG, D.S.0., M.C. 5s. net. 

Without Major Long’s contribution to the history of flying, that history 

would be very incomplete. His account is a very valuable record of the 

development of flying, and contains far more thrilling episodes than an 
ordinary book of adventure. 








FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BAGGING OF BAGHDAD. 
By ERNEST BETTS. 


A very real account of the Mesopotamian Campaign. Mr. Betts has the 
art of description, sketches character cleverly and wins his reader’s confidence 
by the candid way he describes his own exact sensations. His book is as 
close to the outlook and attitude of the “‘ foot-sloggers ” who went through 
hardships and privations of every kind as a book can be. 7s. 6d. net. 


A CAPTIVE AT CARLSRUHE. 
By JOSEPH LEE. 
Illustrated with drawings by the author. Crown 8vo. 
_ Mr. Joseph Lee is already known as the author of some of the finest verse 
inspired by the war. “ A Captive at Carlsruhe’”’ discovers him as a writer 
of equally distinguished and vivid prose. The book describes the varied 
experience of a year’s captivity in the cosmopolitan camp at Carlsruhe and 
other ex-German prison camps, and will probably prove to be the most 
complete picture of the difficulties ard the diversions of that uneasy phase 
of life which has so far appeared. 7s. Gd. net. 


COMPANIONS, Feathered, Furred & Scaled. 
By C. H. DONALD. With 25 Illustrations. 

The author of these delightful books has a remarkable gift for ‘‘ making 
friends” with birds and animals of all sorts, a gift which, coupled with 
exceptional opportunities for studying the lives and habits of the denizens 
of the Himalayas has enabled him to write a book at once entertaining and 
full of useful and interesting information. 7s. 6d. net. 
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THE POWER OF LITERATURE 


ITERATURE has the traditional reputation of 
if being one of the great humanizing influences. 
Since Literature always stands in need of all 
the prestige it can get, and always gets less than its 
due as compared with commerce or war or the cine- 
matograph, it is perhaps rather tactless to question 
whether this reputation is wholly deserved ; just as, 
if you apply yourself to showing that a great man who 
has the reputation of being superlatively good was— 
that even rarer thing—superlatively clever, his reputa- 
tion suffers and you get no thanks for your pains. One 
cannot help feeling that it is more expedient to leave 
Literature with the vague glory of being beneficent, 
than to try to discover exactly what its properties are. 
Nevertheless, candour triumphs over expediency, 
and we confess that a doubt of the pure beneficence of 
Literature has arisen in our mind. A few days back 
we read in our newspaper the text of a brief protest 
made by some relative of the Lord Mayor of Cork 
against a statement by the Government concerning his 
imprisonment. The Lord Mayor’s relative implored 
the British public not to be diverted ‘‘ by the red- 
herring drawn across the track of the question at 
issue ’’ by the British Government. Fatal phrase! 
Malignant mixture of metaphor! Here is what may 
be, what is certainly claimed to be, a matter of life and 
death ; something to be considered with an appropriate 
gravity, to be reverentially approached. Suddenly the 
perverse imp of literary discrimination interposes his 
grinning face between us and the death-bed, and lo! 
our serious and composed expression dissolves into a 
cynic and contemptuous smile. 
Probably the Lord Mayor’s relative was agitated by 
a profound emotion when she wrote those words; they 


were intended to convey to us the dignity of an 
impassioned protest against a vital misrepresentation. 
The fat, woolly, smiling demon of Journalese inter- 
cepted the impulse on its way to speech, and 
turned it into a caricature of itself. The words 
simply refuse to bear a tragic import. They 
have an intoxicating, hilarious effect upon the mind 
that struggles for a moment to balance the too, too 
solid substance of that red-herring somewhere in the 
airy, evanescent path of ‘‘ the question at issue.” It 
would be easier to whitewash a quadratic equation. 
By the mysterious alchemy of those malevolent syllables 
the self-starvation of a human being is lifted with a 
whoop into the region of dizzy and fantastic farce. 


There seems to be no escape. If Literature can 
make us human, it can also make us inhuman. But 
that is, after all, too dangerous a way of putting it, for 
the Philistines are always ready to turn humanitarian 
to serve their ends. Men who have never been 
troubled with a thought for humanity would be the 
first to cry: “Literature inhuman! Down with it! 
Let us draw the less equivocal conclusion that words 
are good servants but bad masters. They are 
given to us to say what we mean with them. 
As the true writer, or the man with perfect control 
over them, succeeds sometimes in saying more 
than he meant, so the antithesis of the true writer, the 
man with no control over them, ‘will find himself saying 
not merely less than he meant, but something that he 
never meant at all. For words have a life of their own, 
like schoolboys. If you take your eye off them, no 
matter from what noble surrender to emotion, they will 
be up to their games, pulling faces at your distracted 
head. Not less but more Literature is the only 
safeguard. 
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SUN AND MOON 


N the afternoon the chairs came, a whole big cartful 

of little gold ones with their legs in the air. 

And then the flowers came. When you stared 

down from the balcony at the people carrying them, 

the flower-pots looked like funny, awfully nice hats 
nodding up the path. 

Moon thought they were hats. She said, ‘‘ Look. 
There’s a man wearing a palm on his head.’’ But she 
never knew the difference between real things and not 
real ones. 

There was nobody to look after Sun and Moon. 
Nurse was helping Annie alter Mother’s dress, which 
was much-too-long-and-tight-under-the-arms, and 
Mother was running all over the house and telephoning 
Father to be sure not to forget things. She only 
had time to say, “‘ Out of my way, children!” 

They kept out of her way—at any rate Sun did. 
He did so hate being sent stumping back to the 
nursery. It didn’t matter about Moon. If she got 
tangled in people’s legs they only threw her up and 
shook her till she squeaked. But Sun was too heavy 
for that. He was so heavy that the fat man who 
came to dinner on Sundays used to say, “‘ Now, young 
man, let’s try to lift you.” And then he’d put his 
thumbs under Sun’s arms and groan and try and try, 
and give it up at last, saying, “ He’s a perfect little 
ton of bricks! ”’ 


Nearly all the furniture was taken out of the dining- 
room. The big piano was put in a corner, and then 
there came a row of flower-pots and then there came 
the goldy chairs. That was for the concert. When 
Sun looked in, a white-faced man sat at the piano— 
not playing, but banging at it and then looking inside. 
He had a big bag of tools on the piano, and he had 
stuck his hat on a statue against the wall. Sometimes 
he just started to play, and then he jumped up again 
and looked inside. Sun hoped he wasn’t the concert. 

But, of course, the place to be in was the kitchen. 
There was a man helping in a cap like a blanc-mange, 
and their real cook, Minnie, was all red in the face 
and laughing. Not cross at all. She gave them each 
an almond finger, and lifted them up on to the flour- 
bin so that they could watch the wonderful things she 
and the man were making for supper. Cook brought 
in the things, and he put them on dishes and trimmed 
them. Whole fishes with their heads and eyes and 
tails still on he sprinkled with red and green and 
yellow bits; he made squiggles all over the jellies; 
he stuck a collar on a ham and put a very thin sort of 
a fork in it; he dotted almonds and tiny round 
biscuits on the creams. And more and more things 
kept coming. 


“‘ Ah, but you haven’t seen the ice pudding,” said 
Cook. ‘‘ Come along.’”” Why was she being so nice ? 
thought Sun as she gave them each a hand. And they 
looked into the refrigerator. 

Oh! Oh! Oh! It was a little house. It was a 
little pink house with white snow on the roof and 
green windows and a brown door, and stuck in the 
door there was a nut for a handle. 

When Sun saw the nut he felt quite tired and had 
to lean against Cook. 


“Let me touch it. Just let me put my finger on 
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the roof,” said Moon, dancing. She always wanted 
to touch all the food. Sun didn’t. 


“Now, my girl, look sharp with the table,” said 
Cook as the housemaid came in. 
“It’s a picture, Min,” said Nellie. ‘Come along 


and have a look.” So they all went into the dining- 
room. Sun and Moon were almost frightened. They 
wouldn’t go up to the table at first ; they just stood 
at the door and made eyes at it. 


It wasn’t real night yet, but the blinds were down 
in the dining-room and the lights turned on, and all 
the lights were red roses. Red ribbons and bunches 
of roses tied up the table at the corners. In the 
middle was a lake with rose petals floating on it. 

‘“‘ That’s where the ice pudding is to be,’’ said Cook. 

Two silver lions with wings had fruit on their backs, 
and the salt-cellars were tiny birds drinking out of 
basins. 

And all the winking glasses and shining plates and 
sparkling knives and forks—and all the food. And 
the little red table napkins made into roses. . . . 


‘““ Are people going to eat the food ?’’ asked Sun. 

“T should just think they were,’’ laughed Cook, 
laughing with Nellie. Moon laughed, too; she always 
did the same as other people. But Sun didn’t want to 
laugh. Round and round he walked with his hands 
behind his back. Perhaps he never would have stopped 
if Nurse hadn’t called, suddenly : 

“ Now then, children, it’s high time you were washed 
and dressed.’’ And they were marched off to the 
nursery. 

While they were being unbuttoned Mother looked 
in with a white thing over her shoulders; she was 
rubbing stuff on her face. 

“‘T’ll ring for them when I want them, Nurse, and 
then they can just come down and be seen and go 
back again,”’ said she. 

Sun was undressed first nearly to his skin, and 
dressed again in a white shirt with red and white 
daisies speckled on it, breeches with strings at the 
sides and braces that came over, white socks and red 
shoes. 

‘““Now you're in your Russian costume,” said 
Nurse, flattening down his fringe. 

“Am I? ”’ said Sun. 

“Yes. Sit quiet in that chair and watch your little 
sister.” 

Moon took ages. When she had her socks put on 
she pretended to fall back on the bed and waved her 
legs at Nurse as she always did, and every time Nurse 
tried to make her curls with a fingerand a wet brush 
she turned round and asked Nurse to show her the 
photo in her brooch or something like that. But at 
last she was finished, too. Her dress stuck out, with 
fur on it, all white ; there was even fluffy stuff on the 
legs of her drawers. Her shoes were white with big 
blobs on them. 

“There you are, my lamb,” said Nurse. “ And 
you look like a sweet little cherub of a picture of a 
powder-puff.’” Nurse rushed to the door. ‘‘ Ma’am, 
one moment.” 

Mother came in again with half her hair down. 

“‘ Oh,” she cried, ‘‘ what a picture! ”’ 

“Isn’t she ?”’ said Nurse. 

And Moon held out her skirts by the tips and 
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dragged one of her feet. Sun didn’t mind people not 
noticing him—much... . 

After that they played clean, tidy games up at the 
table while Nurse stood at the door, and when the 
carriages began to come and the sound of laughter and 
voices and soft rustlings came from down below, she 
whispered, “‘ Now, then, children, stay where you 
are.’’ Moon kept jerking the tablecloth so that it all 
hung down her side and Sun hadn’t any—and then 
she pretended she didn’t do it on purpose. 

At last the bell rang. Nurse pounced at them with 
the hair-brush, flattened his fringe, made her bow 
stand on end and joined their hands together. 

“Down you go,”’ she whispered. 

And down they went. Sun did feel silly 
holding Moon’s hand like that, but Moon seemed to 
like it. She swung her arm, and the bell on her coral 
bracelet jingled. 

At the drawing-room door stood Mother fanning 
herself with a black fan. The drawing-room was full 
of sweet-smelling, silky, rustling ladies, and men in 
black with funny tails on their coats—like beetles. 
Father was among them, talking very loud, and 
rattling something in his pocket. 

“What a picture!” cried the ladies. ‘‘ Oh, the 
—. Oh, the lambs! Oh, the sweets! Oh, the 
pets!” 

All the people who couldn’t get at Moon kissed Sun, 
and a skinny old lady with teeth that clicked said, 
“Such a serious little poppet.”” And rapped him on 
the head with something hard. 


Sun looked to see if the same concert was there, but 
he was gone. Instead, a fat man with a pink head 
leaned over the piano, talking to a girl who held a 
violin at her ear. 

There was only one man that Sun really liked. He 
was a little grey man with long grey whiskers who 
walked about by himself. He came up to Sun and 
rolled his eyes in a very nice way and said, “ Hullo, 
my lad!’ Then he went away. But soon he came 
back again and said, ‘‘ Fond of dogs?’ Sun said 
“Yes.” But then he went away again, and though 
Sun looked for him everywhere he couldn’t find him. 
He thought perhaps he’d gone outside to fetch in a 
puppy. 

“Good night, my precious babies,’’ said Mother, 
folding them up in her bare arms. “ Fly up to your 
little nest.” 

Then Moon went and made a silly of herself again. 
She put up her arms in front of everybody and said, 
““My Daddy must carry me.” 

But they seemed to like it, and Daddy swooped 
down and picked her up as he always did. 

Nurse was in such a hurry to get them to bed that 
she even interrupted Sun over his prayers, and said, 
‘Get on with them, child, do.” And the moment 
after they were in bed and in the dark except for the 
night-light in its little saucer. 

“ Are you asleep ?’’ asked Moon. 

“No,” said Sun. “Are you?” 

“No,” said Moon. 

A long while after Sun woke up again. There was 
a loud, loud noise of clapping from downstairs, like 
when it rains. He heard Moon turn over. 

“‘ Moon, are you awake ? ” 
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“Yes. Are you?” 

“Yes. Well, let’s go and look over the stairs.” 

They had just got settled on the top step when the 
drawing-room door opened and they heard the party 
cross over the hall into the dining-room. Then that 
door was shut; there was a noise of “ pops” and 
laughing. Then that stopped, and Sun saw them all 
walking round and round the lovely table with their 
hands behind their backs as he had done... . Round 
and round they walked, looking and staring. The 
man with the grey whiskers liked the little house best. 
When he saw the nut for a handle he rolled his eyes 
as he did before, and said to Sun, ‘‘ Seen the nut ? ”’ 

“Don’t nod your head like that, Moon.” 

“T’m not nodding. It’s you.” 

“It’s not. I never nod my head.”’ 

‘‘Q-oh, you do. You’re nodding it now.” 

“T’m not. I’m only showing you how not to do it.” 

When they woke up again they could only hear 
Father’s voice very loud, and Mother, laughing away. 
Father came out of the dining-room, bounded up the 
stairs, and nearly fell over them. 

“Hullo!” he said. ‘‘ By jove, Kitty, come and 
look at this.”’ 

Mother came out. ‘‘Oh, you naughty children,” 
said she, from the hall. 

“‘ Let’s have ’em down and give ’em a bone,” said 
Father. Sun had never seen him so jolly. 

“No, certainly not,” said Mother. 

“Oh, my Daddy, do! Do have us down,” said 
Moon. 

‘I’m hanged if I won’t,” cried Father. “I won't 
be bullied. Kitty—way there.’ And he caught 
them up, one under each arm. 

Sun thought Mother would be dreadfully cross. 
But she wasn’t. She kept on laughing at Father. 

“Oh, you dreadful boy!” said she. But she didn’t 
mean Sun. 

‘Come on, kiddies. Come and have some pickings,” 
said this jolly Father. But Moon stopped a minute. 

“‘ Mother—your dress is right off one side.”’ 

‘Is it?’ said Mother. And Father said “ Yes,” 
and pretended to bite her white shoulder, but she 
pushed him away. 

And so they went back to the beautiful dining-room., 

But— oh! oh! What had happened? The ribbons 
and the roses were all pulled untied. The little red 
table napkins lay on the floor; all the shining plates 
were dirty and all the winking glasses. The lovely 
food that the man had trimmed was all thrown about, 
and there were bones and bits and fruit-peels and 
shells everywhere. There was even a bottle lying 
down with stuff coming out of it on to the cloth, and 
nobody stood it up again. 

And the little pink house with the snow roof and 
the green windows was broken—broken—half melted 
away in the centre of the table. 

‘Come on, Sun,” said Father, pretending not to 
notice. 

Moon lifted up her pyjama legs and shuffled up to 
the table and stood on a chair, squeaking away. 

“ Have a bit of this ice,’ said Father, smashing in 
some more of the roof. 

Mother took a little plate and held it for him; she 
put her other arm round his neck. 


———————e > = . 
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“Daddy! Daddy!” shrieked Moon. “ The little 
handle’s left. The little nut. Kin I eat it?” And 
she reached across and picked it out of the door and 
scrunched it up, biting hard and blinking. 

“Here, my lad,” said Father. 

But Sun did not move from the door. Suddenly 
he put up his head and gave a loud wail. 

“T think it’s horrid—horrid— horrid !”’ he sobbed. 

“There, you see!’’ said Mother. ‘‘ You see!” 

“ Off with you,” said Father, no longer jolly. ‘‘ This 
moment. Off you go!” 

And wailing loudly, Sun stumped off to the nursery. 

KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 


LAMB’S SCHOOLMASTER: A 
FORGOTTEN ESSAY 


HERE are not many passages in the writings of 
Coleridge, Lamb and Leigh Hunt read with 
more of affection, or admiration, than those 

which describe their schooldays; and so thoroughly 
have the three of them treated the subject that it 
would be presumptuous to expect any addition to 
their reminiscences. It was, therefore, an unusual 
pleasure to discover in the New Monthly Magazine of 
1825 (XIV., 599-600) an unsigned and remarkably fine 
essay dealing with their “rabid pedant’’ James 
Boyer; and although there can be no doubt at all 
that it was written by Leigh Hunt, at that time 
contributing extensively to that journal, it is almost 
as certain that some of the phrases came from Charles 
Lamb. For, while a comparison with Leigh Hunt’s 
“‘ Autobiography’ reveals parallel descriptions of 
Boyer’s fondness for carpenter’s work, his jest about 
pigs of iron, the story of adventurous M—— and his 
pin, and Mrs. Boyer’s pretty black eyes, yet the 
mention of the dark wig, which the boys watched 
“like the aspects of the stars,” is very like the ‘‘ angry 
caxon,”’ than which “‘ no comet expounded surer,” in 
‘“‘Christ’s Hospital Five and Thirty Years Ago.” 
Boyer’s favourite ‘‘ God’s-my-life!”’ there, it will be 
remembered, was ‘‘ Od’s-my-life’’; and the jokes 
from Terence are old friends. The probable conclusion, 
to be drawn from all this, is that Hunt and Lamb 
had been talking together over their Boyer impressions, 
and that Hunt, when he came to write his essay, 
recorded much of Lamb’s recollection, and even 
phrases that he used. “‘ There was a horrible succinct- 
ness about him,” “he used Zo tickle our eyes with the 
words ’’—these phrases are not very like Hunt; they 
are very like Lamb. But to the paper itself. 
E. B. 


A SCHOOLMASTER OF THE OLD LEAVEN 


THE good old race of flogging schoolmasters, who 
restrained the passions by giving vent to them, 
and took care to maintain a proper quantity of 
fear and tyranny in the world, are now perhaps nearly 
extinct ; at least, are not replenished, as they used to 
be, with a supply of bad blood in the newones. Educa- 
tion has assumed the graces fit for the calm power of 
wisdom. She sits now in the middle of smiles and 
flowers, as Montaigne wished to see her. Music is 
heard in her rooms; and health and vigour of body 
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being cultivated, as well as of mind, neither master 
nor scholars have occasion for ill humour. 

I knew a master of the old school, who flourished 
(no man a better rod) about thirty years back. I used 
to wish I was a fairy, that I might have the handling 
of his cheeks and wig. 

He was a short thick-set man about sixty, with an 
aquiline nose, a long convex upper-lip, sharp mouth, 
little cruel eyes, and a pair of hands enough to make 
your cheeks tingle to look at them. I remember his 
short coat-sleeves, and the way in which his hands 
used to hang out of his little tight wrist-bands, ready 
for execution. Hard little fists they were, yet not 
harder than his great cheeks. He was a clergyman, 
and his favourite exclamation (which did not appear 
profane to us, but only tremendous) was “ God’s-my- 
life!’’ Whenever he said this, turning upon you and 
opening his eyes like a fish, you expected (and with 
good reason) to find one of his hands taking you with 
a pinch of the flesh under the chin, while with the 
other he treated your cheek as if it had been no better 
than a piece of deal. 

I am persuaded there was some affinity between him 
and deal. He had a side-pocket, in which he carried 
a carpenter’s rule (I don’t know who his father was), 
and he was fond of meddling with carpenter’s work. 
The line and rule prevailed in his mode of teaching. 
I think I see him now, seated under a deal-board 
canopy, behind a lofty wooden desk, his wooden chair 
raised upon a dais of wooden steps, and two large 
wooden shutters or sliders projecting irom the wall on 
either side to screen him from the wind. He intro- 
duced among us an acquaintance with manufactures. 
Having a tight little leg (for there was a horrible 
succinctness about him, though in the priestly part he 
tended to the corpulent), he was accustomed, very 
artfully, whenever he came to a passage in his lectures 
concerning pigs of iron, to cross one of his calves over 
his knee, and inform us that the pig was about the 
thickness of that leg. Upon which, like slaves as we 
were, we all looked inquisitively at his leg, as if it had 
not served for the illustration a hundred times. 
~ Though serious in ordinary, and given to wrath, he 
was “ cruel fond’ of a joke. I remember particularly 
his delighting to show us how funny Terence was 
(which is what we should never have found out) ; and 
how he used to tickle our eyes with the words 
‘“‘Chremes’s Daater.”” He had no more relish of the 
joke or the poetry than we had; but Terence was a 
school-book, and was ranked among the comic writers ; 
and it was his business to carry on established opinions 
and an authorized facetiousness. 

When he flogged, he used to pause and lecture 
between the blows, that the instruction might sink in. 
We became so critical and sensitive about every thing 
that concerned him, watching his very dress like the 
aspects of the stars, that we used to identify particular 
moods of his mind with particular wigs. One was 
more or less peevish; another Neronian; a third 
placable and even gay; most likely the one he wore 
on going out to a party. There was a darkish one, 
old and stumpy, which 

— From its horrid hair 
Shook pestilence and tasks. 


Never shall I forget the admiration and terror, with 
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which we beheld M—— one summer’s afternoon, when 
our master nodded in his chair, and we were all standing 
around, make slow and daring approaches upwards 
between this wig and the nape of the neck, with a pin! 
Nods of encouragement were given by some; go i 
was faintly whispered by one or two. It was an 
unknown thing among us, for we were orderly boys at 
all times, and frightened ones in school. “Go it,” 
however, he did. Higher, a little higher, a little more 
high. ‘‘ Hah!” cried the master, darting round ; and 
there stood poor M——, all his courage gone, fascinated 
to the spot, the very pin upright between his fingers ! 
I forget what task he had; something impossible to 
achieve ; something too long to say by heart at once, 
and that would ruin the whole of his next holidays, 
So much for fear and respect. 

I could tell tales of this man’s cruelty and injustice, 
almost inconceivable in many such schools as we have 
at present. Our greatest check upon him, ‘or hope of 
a check (for it was hopeless to appeal against a person 
of his great moral character and infinite respectability), 
was in the subjection he himself lived in to his wife: 
a woman with a ready smile for us, and a fine pair of 
black eyes. She must have been the making of his 
family, if he left any. When she looked in at the door 
sometimes, in the midst of his tempest and rage, it 
was like a star to drowning mariners. Yet this man 
had a conscience, such as it was. He had principles, 
and did what he thought his duty, working hard and 
late, and taking less pleasure than he might have done, 
except in the rod. But there it was. With all his 
learning, he had a nervous mind and untamed passions ; 
and unfortunately the systems of education allowed a 
man at that time to give way to these, and confound 
them with doing his duty. He was a very honourable 
man in his day, and might have been rendered a more 
amiable, as well as useful one in this; but it is not the 
lass certain (though he would have been shocked to 
hear it, and willingly have flogged you for saying so) 
that with precisely the same nature under another 
system of opinion, he would have made an inquisitor. 

So dangerous is it to cultivate the antipathies, 
instead of the sympathies ; and so desirable for master, 
as well as scholars, are the healthier and cheerfuller 
roads to knowledge, which philosophy has lately 
opened to all of us. 


Poetry 


ISHMAEL 


And Ishmael sank beneath a crackling briar 
Blinded with sand, and maddened by his thirst, 
A derelict, though he knew not why accursed. 
And lo! One saw, and strung the dissonant lyre, 
Made firm the bow unto the arrow’s spire, 
And gave him dates and wine. Then at the first 
Fiushings of dawn, Ishmael arose, and burst 
To triumphing freedom ; ran—and eased desire. 


His domain was the desert, none tamed him. 

None bought nor sold his spirit, for his hand 

Was red against the sunset and the dawn’s stain. 

Thrones melted, kingdoms passed to the world’s rim. 

But Ishmael scourged the lion in Paran land, 

And kept his faith with God. And he will reign. 
HERBERT E. PALMER. 
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REVIEWS 
MAZZINI MEMORIES 


Mazzini’s LETTERS TO AN ENGLISu Famiry. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by E. F. Richards. (Lane. 16s. net.) 


N a passage of fine imagination towards the end of his 

i “ Garibaldi and the Defence of the Roman Republic,’’ 

Mr. G. M. Trevelyan describes the assembly of 
Garibaldi’s ragged army after the fall of the city, in the 
square of the Lateran overshadowed by the splendid 
monuments of ‘‘the thousand-year-old theory of medizval 
Christendom which even in its decline was too strong for 
these rebels.” Armed missionaries of the Revolution 
about to set forth on their journeyings again, they saw 
above them on the roof of the venerable Basilica “ that 
row of colossal statues . . . . gigantic bishops and doctors 
of the ancient Church leaning forward to curse all heretics, 
figures not of love but of terror, holding out threatening 
arms to tell man that he shall not be free.” A great 
historian here exercises his privilege of piercing the veil of 
outer facts and events to show the ideal issues that, to 
his vision, underlie them. Actually it was, perhaps, the 
dynasts of Europe rather than the bishops and doctors 
of the Church who provided the force that crushed the 
Roman Republic—the bishops and doctors proved singu- 
latly powerless a few years later when the dynasts had 
changed their policy; but what gives significance to the 
story of the risorgimento is not the material but the 
spiritual conflict, not the addition of one more large 
bourgeois and militarist state to the conclave of Europe, 
but the tale of the blazing and extinction of a faith that 
set itself to consume the old religion. 

This faith, coldly rejected by the Bismarck of Italy, 
and but dully comprehended by Garibaldi, the sword-arm 
of the national movement, was held intact only by 
Mazzini and his small handful of loyal disciples. His 
spirit alone had the right to challenge the doctors of the 
Catholic Church, since he alone had a rival gospel to offer. 
That gospel has already been withered by Time, but its 
preacher’s life retains an immortal fragrance. The new 
series of his letters, now made public for the first time by 
Miss Richards, and, it must be added, her own loyal 
comments on them, are full of this fragrance of purity 
and devotion. The book has not much fresh information 
to offer ; but it revives the Mazzini legend in all its magic. 

The ten years covered by these letters were the central 
ones of Mazzini’s career. Like an actor passing from the 
gloom of the wings to the brightly-lit stage and vanishing 
again into the shadows when his part is played, he passes 
from the drabness of his English exile to the sunshine 
of his brief rule in Rome; to be swallowed up once more 
in failure and discredit. The first letters come from the 
pen of the poverty-stricken refugee oppressed by the 
change from his native skies to the grim stucco and grey 
stone facades of that old, relentlessly private London, 
a little of which is destroyed now every year—the city of 
squalid externals and gorgeous interiors with its bitter 
winters and week-long enveloping fogs, of which the 
exile once wrote: ‘‘When you look up the eye loses itself 
in a reddish, hell-shaped vault, which always gives me, 
I don’t know why, an idea of the phosphorescent light of 
the Inferno.’”’ The days were to come, as his biographer, 
Mr. Bolton King, tells us, when Mazzini would realize 
that this city of mystery, which always recalled to him 
“the witches’ scene in ‘ Macbeth,’ or the Brocksberg {sic’, 
or the Witch of Endor,” was more in tune with his own 
Romanticism than the clear-cut lines of any Southern 
capital; when he would confess, “Italy is my country, 
but England is my real home.” But at present the - 
gaunt, cloaked foreigner who, out of his own indigencz, 
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rescued the deserted girls whom he found crouching on 
the Englishman’s clean doorsteps, laboured on behalf of 
the victims of the traffic in Italian organ-boys, and 
opened a night school for them under the anathema of 
the Catholic priests at the Sardinian Chapel, was chiefly 
conscious of his strangeness. This was the Mazzini 
whom Mrs. Carlyle remembered calling at her husband’s 
house in rainy weather, ‘‘ his doe-skin boots oozing out 
water in a manner frightful to behold.” 

Things changed for the better when the opening of his 
letters by the Post Office, which resulted in the capture 
and execution of the Bandiera brothers by the Neapolitan 
authorities, brought him a number of fresh sympathizers 
from the ranks of English Liberalism. Among them were 
the Ashurst family, to the daughters of which these letters 
were written. It was a household of early and advanced 
Radicals, where the girls made their own lives independent 
of all conventions (not always without ensuing marriage 
tragedies), and the father, hearing of ill-natured gossip 
about the intimacy of Eliza and Emily with Mazzini, 
replied sternly: ‘If I could think my gitls capable of 
shrinking from you for what the world might say, I should 
disown them.”” In this instance, at any rate, his trust 
was well judged. It is hard to know quite in what terms to 
describe Mazzini’s relations to the sisters—to Emily in 
especial, who became his closest disciple, and afterwards 
his biographer. Now it seems the devotion of comrade 
to comrade, now the love of a brother for an especially 
dear sister, and now the passion of a Dante for his Beatrice. 
Always it is austere and delicate and tender, the true 
expression of Mazzini’s nature. Nor is it difficult to 
detect the heroine in Emily beneath the trappings of the 
.Benthamite “new woman.” As the penetrating crayon 
portrait of her by Richmond in this book makes plain, 
there was, as Mazzini said, “poetry enough in her 
{and passion too, we feel] to drive away to the realm of 
Hades a whole legion of Benthams.’’ That is plainly 
to be read in the portrait in spite of the firmly braided 
hair and the faint resemblance to an obstinate school- 
mistress. With what unromantic practicality Emily 
Ashurst must have performed in 1848 the stage feat of 
crossing the Alps in male attire to bring her champion a 
needed sum of money! But she was ready to do it for 
the man whom she sometimes called ‘“‘the Angel,” and 
sometimes characteristically ‘‘ Maz,’”’ and to do all else, 
too, that might become a Britomart. 

It is sad that Mazzini’s letters grow scarce in 1849 
during his period of glory, when he reigned as pontiff of 
his creed in Rome. There is little here that Mr. King 
has not told. ‘Sadly ddopidopos for a ripavvos,’”’ as 
Clough, who saw him during his Triumvirate, remarked, 
dining at a cheap restaurant at a cost of two francs, 
fining the Canons of St. Peter’s, with Jacobin preciseness, 
for curtailing the ordinary Easter services, Mazzini offered 
the world during his three months’ rule, so far as 
bombardments permitted, the spectacle of ‘‘ The Duties 
of Man” in action. His social philosophy is net unfairly 
described as Catholicism romanticized. For the Church, 
the one Body of many members, put the ever-living 
organism of Humanity, a theocracy blending sacred and 
secular authority, dictating truth to the race from the 
lips of its ‘Supreme Council.” The seat of this all- 
embracing, beneficent empire would naturally be Rome. 
Mazzini was a spiritual Italian Imperialist as whole- 
heartedly and self-deceivingly as Pope Leo the Great. 
He dreamed, no doubt, like the young Roman Republican 
in Zola’s novel, of ‘‘la Rome annoncée, attendue depuis trois 
mille ans, toute en or, toute en marbre, emplissant la 
campagne, de la mer aux monts de la Sabine et aux 
monts Albains, si prospére et si sage. . . Rome, 
la Mére, la Reine, seule sur la face de la terre, et pour 
l’éternité.” Things fell out otherwise. 
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In 1850, after the fall of the Republic, there returned 
to the fogs of London a broken but unconquerable man, 
white-bearded and with a face surrounded, observers 
remarked, by ‘‘a sort of grey ashy halo.” He regretted 
that he had left in Rome a trunk containing articles of 
his which he might now have sold. “I feel rather sorry 
at the loss of the MSS.” he would say when he recalled his 
vanished grandeurs. But as he watched the drama of 
the “ liberation” of Italy staged and produced before the 
gaping public of Europe by the old and practised stage- 
managers, he spoke his mind > 

Lictle it matters to me that Italy, a territory of so many square 
leagues, eats its corn and cabbages cheaper; little I care for Rome, 
if a great European initiative is not to issue from it. 

After that it was realized (naturally) that Mazzini 
was a prophet certainly, but not a really wise man, not, 
emphatically not, a practical man. And it was recalled 
that the privilege of old age is to be crotchety. Indeed, 
of all the nations in the world to whom it is as unwise to 
try to sell political as artistic Romanticism the Italians 
easily hold the first place. They understand politics as 
no other people do, and have not the smallest use for 
the impracticable. It was only the fine frenzy of English 
Utilitarianism that made response to the wild harp of 
Mazzini. ‘It makes my hair stand on end,” we read 
that one of them said from the safe political eminence of 
later years, “‘ to think of what I did at the suggestion of 
that man.” The women of the clan, as this book shows, 
never repented. 

But we are overstepping in such considerations the 
period of these letters, which end with the death of 
Mrs. Ashurst in the autumn of 1854. Caroline and Emily 
leaned on Mazzini’s strength in their bereavement as they 
had done when their sister Eliza died in 1850. It was when 
he was consoling them that he wrote a sentence in his 
awkward English which perhaps represented a dominant 
thought of his own declining years: “ There have been 
moments of my life in which I had a glimpse of the know- 
ledge [meaning] of suffering, and I felt that Jesus’ 
sufferings had—they only—achieved in mankind what 
his intellectual belief, the same that philosophy had 
{reached} before him, would never have achieved.” 
Multi sunt intus qui foris videntur. D. L. M. 


THE SEVEN WIVES OF BLUEBEARD, AND OTHER MAR- 
VELLOUS TALES. By Anatole France. A_ Translation 
by D. B. Stewart. (Lane. 7s. 6d. net.)—This pleasant 
and apparently accurate rendering gives us one of the mosi 
delightful works of an author who loses relatively little 
through the process of translation, partly because of the 
Doric simplicity of his style and partly because of the 


importance which he attaches to the plot and the intellectual 


gist. The four fairy-tales for rationalists which compose 
the volume show M. France in two of his more familiar 
and lovable aspects, as a sceptic in philosophy and as 
one who puts no confidence in any feminine pretensions 
to chastity. The story of the incurably bashful M. Montre- 
goux and the seven women he married in succession, each: 
time with disastrous results, is, perhaps, the classic example 
of M. France’s theory of sex. The second story, supplying 
a new version of the legend of the three small boys wh« 
were made into pork by the wicked innkeeper and rescued 
from the salting-tub by St. Nicholas, is one of the brightest 
of M. France’s ecclesiastical satires. The third, re- 
creating ‘‘ The Sleeping Beauty,” also contains a satiric 
element. The fourth is a comprehensive satire on the 
existing social fabric. M. France has always been regarded 
in England as primarily a satirist ; but at the same time 
he is read less for what he says than for the way he says 
it, and for the form and sensuous colouring of his work. 
We are grateful to him for the homage he pays to his 
rather material Aphrodite. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER AND 
LITERATURE 


Tue SILVER AGE OF LATIN LITERATURE, FROM TIBERIUS TO TRAJAN, 
By Walter Coventry Summers, Firth Professor of Latin 
in the University of Sheffield. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

HEN allowance has been made for the one great 
historian, for the satirists, for the greater 
occasional poets and for the fantastic mind of 

Petronius, the fact remains that the interest of late Latin 

literature is chiefly historical. The impulsive seer and 

brooding technician are scarcely apparent ; at first sight 
it is an age of grammarians, rhetoricians and moralists. 

Even a critic so sympathetic as Mr. Mackail is compelled 

to consider the literature of the period as representing a 

stage in thought, and to dwell on its implications and 

tendencies, in order to extract a vital meaning from it. 

The gradual encroaching of romance on the old formal 

poetry, the slow substitution of cosmopolitanism for the old 

belief in the destiny of the Roman people, the decay of the 
earlier Stoicism, with its constant inclination towards 
the doctrine of recurrent cycles, and the popularization 
of Christian and Neo-Platonistic teachings, give a deeper 
significance to a literature which is still primarily retrospec- 
tive. The processhas more interest than the static event ; 
the historical effect is more important than the immediate 
accomplishment. But only a few symptoms of this trans- 
mutation of classicism into romanticism occur in the first 
century, and so, if one is to study early Silver Latin with 
an eye on the fluctuations of European thought, to the 
general reader the ultimate result is what matters, and the 
sudden influence which authors such as Lucan and Seneca 
acquired at the Renaissance is more worth detailed 
attention than the slow stages of dissolution and simul- 
taneous rebirth by which the Renaissance was preceded. 

The schoolmaster has never had so strong an effect 
on our literature as at the time when Bishop Fisher was 
founding schools at Cambridge ; at Rome the schoolmaster 
was in glory during the first century A.D. The school- 
master, if the remark may be made with respect, has been 
the same in all ages ; always he has shown the same delight 
in the investigation of ‘‘ good”’ and ‘‘ bad” motives and 
the same steady absorption in the growth of “ character.” 
Naturally, then, deep called to deep, and the schoolmasters 
of Tudor England became the mouthpieces of the school- 
masters of Imperial Rome. The extent to which the 
Elizabethan conceit is a restatement of the declamatory 
epigram is not always recognized. The Elizabethan 
preoccupation with portents and mythical animals and 
plants corresponds with a similar preoccupation in Pliny 
and Valerius Flaccus. Both literatures show an equal 
zeal for pictorial and dramatic effect ; for example, the 
Latin influence in Spenser’s allegory of Despair is decided. 
But, above all, the hands of the moralists, Phedrus and 
Seneca, are in evidence, even in the poetry of Marlowe. 
Only an author who, in spite of his subsequent career, 
had been trained in youth to regard life from the moral 
point of view, could have put into the mouth of a defeated 
general the speech beginning : 

The thirst of reign and sweetness of a crown 
Led me to manage arms against thy state. 

One of the most attractive features of Professor Summers’ 
erudite volume is the space devoted to tracing quotations 
of the main authors of the period in later works. The book 
contains some smooth translations, of which, as might be 
expected, the renderings from the satirists are probably 
the most successful. Without stating any particularly 
fresh theory, Mr. Summers covers the old ground 
very thoroughly. His lists of modern authors who were 
familiar with these rather pedantic Romans open a vista 
that to a large extent has yet to be explored. 
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AN UNEXPLORED FIELD IN 
SCOTTISH HISTORY 


SPANISH INFLUENCES IN SCOTTISH History. By John R. Elder, 
D.Litt, (Glasgow, MacLehose & Jackson, 12s, 6d. net.)* 





T is not an easy task to make a new contribution 
to the knowledge of the period in Scottish History 
lying between 1488 and 1603, which has been the 

field of so much controversy. Dr. Elder is justified in 
describing those years as “‘ the most momentous in Scottish 
history”; and, using as his basis the Calendar of State 
Papers, Spain, and levying contributions from a good 
many other contemporary sources, he has done a most 
useful piece of work in showing the extent and the per- 
sistence of the Spanish influences not only in Scottish 
history, but also in that of England. Previous writers 
have. given very little attention to Spanish affairs : 
sufficient evidence of this will be found by looking up 
«Spain ” in the index to such a standard work as Hume 
Brown’s History of Scotland. The important part played 
by France in Scottish sixteenth-century politics has. 
completely overshadowed that of Spain; and yet, as 
Dr. Elder shows repeatedly, the actions of James VI. 
or of the French kings and statesmen can with difficulty 
be understood except with reference to the designs and 
intrigues of Philip of Spain, his ambassadors and his 
Jesuit emissaries. 

One main impression is derived from following Dr. 
Elder through the labyrinth of Spanish State Papers— 
the extraordinary duplicity of the character of James VI. 
Philip of Spain was a man with a purpose, the aggrandize- 
ment of Spain and incidentally of the Roman Catholic 
Church ; and he pursued that aim consistently, although 
at times with lack of courage. James VI. was a puzzle 
to his own contemporaries and has never been fully 
understood. Doubtless he occupied from the outset 
an impossibly difficult position. Whatever his personal 
inclinations were, it would have been hard for him to 
commit himself openly and unreservedly to the ministers 
of the Kirk, when he was surrounded by such powerful 
and determined supporters of the old régime as the Eart 
of Huntly, Lord Seton, the Duke of Lennox and Lord 
Claude Hamilton, and when he believed that his chances 
of succeeding to the crown of England depended largely 
on the support of the English Catholic nobility—and, 
moreover, James had a natural antipathy to the Kirk. 
Equally difficult was it for him to throw in his lot openly 
with the Pope and with France and Spain, when it was 
a cardinal point in his policy to live peaceably with 
Elizabeth—even though it involved stepping across his 
mother’s dead body to reach the throne. Dr. Elder 
sums up his view of James’ character admirably as 
follows : 

The key to James’s conduct, in this case [the ‘‘ Spanish Blanks ’’] 
as in the similar instances of duplicity on his part which we have 
already discussed, lay in the fact that he had his mind fixed upon 
the succession to the English throne. He disliked the pretensions 
of the Pope as much as he hated the autocracy of the Presbyterian 
Kirk, but he feared that the influence of the Pope might affect 
his prospects of the English crown, if his conduct should turn 
the Church against him. 

Dr. Elder gives a valuable account of the Armada and 
its experiences while sailing around the coast of Scotland. 
It is pleasant to read of the humanity shown by the mer 
of Fifeshire in their treatment of the shipwrecked Admiral, 
Juan Lopez de Medina, and the other survivors of his 
flagship : how they were received “ trauchled and houn- 
gered, to the quhilk a day or twa keall, pottage, and fische 
was giffen’’—an account which makes the Scottish 
treatment of prisoners compare favourably with that 
of the English in Ireland, who killed many of the Spanish 
prisoners. ‘‘ The English commanders,” writes Dr. Elder, 
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“were determined that the Irish should not seize on the 
presence of Spanish soldiers in the island to rise against 
the government, and acted accordingly with utter 
ruthlessness.” 

Dr. Elder’s book is written in an interesting and readable 
style, which is not always characteristic of works based 
so largely on State Papers. W.S. 


A MATTER OF BREEDING 


Tue First Wortp War, 1914 to 1918. Personal Experiences of 
Lieut.-Col. C. 4 Court Repington. 2 vols. (Constable. 42s, 
net.) 

T may be said at once, and briefly, that Colonel Reping- 

I ton’s reaction to the war is expressed by saying 

that he felt it must go on until “victory” was 

achieved. It is difficult to find precisely what he meant by 
victory, and not the faintest light is thrown upon the 
question as to why it should be achieved. But the object, 
whatever it may be which is expressed by this word, is, 
we gather, of such immense consequence that unspeakable 
suffering and ruin may be endured for its sake. In order 
to achieve this object it was advisable, it appears, to put 
a larger number of men into the Army than were already 
there. Accordingly, Colonel Repington is always urging 
that more men should be combed out of civilian occupa- 
tions. In the whole of the Colonel’s 1,168 pages we can find 
no other views of the war than these. There is a certain 
amount of “ wastage,” of course, endured by some abstrac- 
tion called an “‘ army ’’ ; also, and somehow connected with 
all this, there are inconveniences ; it was often a bother 
getting taxi-cabs, for instance, and the Colonel was invari- 
ably made ill by the French war-bread. But on the whole, 
as the Colonel points out, England suffered very little from 
the war. The working classes had good wages, there was 
no real shortage of food; how, then, could there be any 
suffering ? Obviously, the Colonel did not suffer, aor did 
he see much evidence of suffering. A typical entry describes 
his activities on the Hampstead tribunal; they had 
several conscientious objectors, granted none of them exemp- 
tion, then off to the Ritz to dine and to a revue afterwards, 
so passing ‘‘a very pleasant evening.’’ On one occasion 
only do we get a hint of anything else : 

Lady Ridley and I discussed what posterity would think of us 
in England. We agreed that we should be considered rather callous 
to go on with our usual life when we were reading of 3,000 to 4,000 
casualties a day. But she said that people could not keep them- 
selves elevated permanently on some plane above the normal, 
and she supposed that things around us explained the French 
Revolution and the behaviour of the French nobility. However, 
nearly all these ladies are full of good works, 

But, normally, the Colonel was not worried. He inter- 
views all the important people, lunches with them, dines 
with them, spends week-ends with them, speaks for people, 
speaks against people, pulls all the wires, and asks con- 
tinually, indefatigably, for more men. Colonel Repington 
is, in fact, so simple that we cannot take any interest in him. 
His views on the war, in any important sense, are negligible. 
The only portions of his diary of any interest are his items of 
political and military information and the light he throws 
on prominent personages connected with the war. 

The letters he publishes from Townshend, Allenby, 
Robertson and others, and the lists of dispositions of troops 
at various dates, are raw material for the historian. Our 
own interest is in the sidelights thrown by the Colonel 
on various prominent men, in regarding his book, in fact, 
as a collection of more or less illuminating anecdotes. 
It is of some interest, for instance, to have it confirmed 
that Lord Derby deliberately appealed to the selfish fears 
of the married men to help him in getting unmarried men 
for the army. ‘‘ They know that their turn will come 
unless the unmarried men are made to go, and this will 

make them push the latter out.” Sir Edward Carson’s 
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account of the Ulster business is also, at the present time, 
of interest : 

He told me how near we were to an explosion, that the Govern- 
ment had determined to arrest the chief leaders, that he had 
arranged to send the one word “‘H.X.” over the wire to Belfast, 
and that this was to be a signal for the seizure of the Customs 
throughout Ulster. He called to see the King, and told Stamford- 
ham exactly what was going to happen, and the arrest of the leaders 
was promptly stopped. 

The Colonel, being a simple man, can publish this story 

in all innocence, for one of his fundamental assumptions, 
as his whole book bears witness, is that there is a privileged 
class. But the most privileged section of this class is, 
of course, the highly placed army officer. The Colonel is 
indignant at all criticism of Generals and Field-Marshals, 
He never, for instance, could understand Lloyd George’s 
distrust of their infallibility ; he could not see that it was 
the necessary outcome of what looked remarkably like 
their manifest insompetence. He is perturbed, at one of 
his lunches with Lloyd George, when the latter burst out, 
“and said that we were all asked to keep silent and bow the 
knee to this military Moloch, but that he was responsible, 
and as he would have to take the blame, he meant to have 
his own way.” “ Moloch ”’ is good, and fits in with Lloyd 
George’s reply to the Colonel’s constant nagging about 
“more men ”’ when he said he was “‘ not prepared to accept 
the position of a butcher’s boy driving cattle to the 
slaughter, and that he would not do it.’”’ We think the 
Colonel’s contemptuous reply to this outburst perfectly 
logical and just. He pointed out that if Lloyd George 
wanted the Army to go on achieving victory the wastage 
was such that he must provide more men for the Army. 
If he was not prepared, for some reason or another, to do 
this, he should inform the Commander-in-Chief in France 
to that effect in order that he might adjust his plans accord- 
ingly, But we like to believe that it was a momentary 
glimpse of the meaning of the word “‘ wastage ”’ that made 
Lloyd George so childishly petulant. The Colonel becomes 
a more and more bitter opponent of Lloyd George as time 
goeson. We see a definite antagonism developing between 
the Prime Minister and the military, or, at least, a certain 
section of the military. At one of the innumerable confer- 
ences of the war leaders, Lloyd George, after being pom- 
melled by Robertson and Clemenceau, becomes “ very 
angry ” and threatens revolution. The Colonel thinks this 
threat nonsense, and perhaps it was; it silenced the 
Frenchmen, however. We think that, logically, the 
Colonel is nearly always right. Lloyd George, being; 
as this diary convinces us, not quite at home with the 
assumptions made by Colonel Repington and his class, 
sometimes almost reaches the point of wondering what the 
wastage is for. It is a defect of breeding, as much as of 
anything else. 

When we come to the other prominent personages 
we find that most of them are quite unflinching patriots. 
They have their worries, of course. They are very jealous 
of one another, they are enormously concerned about their 
reputations, they are constant intriguers. There is nothing 
in all this which is new to us; a sufficient number of these 
people have written their apologias for us to take but a 
weary interest in fresh confirmations of our general 
impression. Only two of the personages interviewed by 
Colonel Repington give us the impression of having more 
than ordinary intelligence, and we meet none who give us 
the impression of having less than ordinary selfishness. The 
two men to whom we refer are Monsieur Briand and Cardinal 
Gasparri. For the rest, and except when his professional 
interests are awakened and he gives lists of troops and 
“ wastage ” figures, the whole diary is at the gossip level. 
There are ‘‘sound” men and pretty women, and their 
conversation is lifelike. It is one of the best-informed 
records of the war that we have read ; it is also the dreariest 
and most inadequate of ‘“‘ human documents.” 
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A NATURE POET 


THE WAGGONER; AND OTHER Poems. By Edmund Blunden, 
(Sidgwick & Jackson. 5s. net.) 

“ HAVE at all times endeavoured to look steadily at 
my subject,”’ wrote Wordsworth in his “‘ Preface ”’ ; 
and at this juncture in the fortunes of English 

poetry the claim is as arresting and important as it was in 
1815. Poetic emotions, poetic verbiage, poetic common- 
place are no less a malady in this age than a century ago, 
and half the modern battle consists, as it did then, in 
looking steadily at the subject, whether it be Nature, or 
human nature. Mr. Blunden, who is a young poet, starts 
with half the battle won. 

We feel that he knows what he is writing about ; therefore 
we can read his little book with the sensation that we are 
biting on solids, not on air. At the present time that is 
praise enough for the first volume of any poet. A few 
lines here and there swollen by the “ poetic’ virus, a few 
dialect words unintelligible to the ordinary reader, the 
mistake of tactics by which a poem with a magical theme 
—Mr. Blunden is no hand at twilight magic—is placed 
at the opening of the book: these are trivial lapses from 
the steady, descriptive exactness of this poet of the 
country. 

If ‘‘ The Waggoner ”’ was, and gave promise of, no more 
than a sedulously honest painting in the Dutch manner 
of the English countryside by one whose evident love of 
it is firmly based upon intimate knowledge, it would 
lead us to expect from Mr. Blunden a valuable, and perhaps 
a permanent addition to our literature. The vogue of 
precise natural description at any given time is a matter 
of fashion, but if the description is precise enough, it 
will please and satisfy a later age; for the nostalgia of 
the country is an impulse that recurs whenever men are 
sick of civilization and its works; and if Mr. Blunden 
were to conceive himself as the poetic historian of rustic 
works and days at a time when country scenes and 
occupations are passing swiftly away, though he might be 
forgotten for a season, his work would be worth a lifetime’s 
devotion. 

Yet in the very phrase we would choose from this book 
to define the subject which Mr. Blunden might make his 
own, 

The feather’s fall, the doomed red leaf decaying, 
And all the tiny circumstance of peace, 

there is a hint of a power which may reach beyond any 

painting in the Dutch manner. For the peace of nature 

there is correspondent to, and symbolic of, a peace of 

human nature. The suggestions of this gift of recreating a 

mood of the soul by a queer turn given to the description 

of the object which awakens and confirms it are rare in 

‘““The Waggoner ’’—they would be rare in any poet’s 

first volume—but they are memorable. Sometimes it 

peeps out in a single epithet, as in these lines of the title- 
poem : 

Wincing to slow and wistful airs, 

The leaves on the shrubbed oak know their hour. . . 

It is all in ‘“‘ wincing.” Again, it is in the emotional 

saturation of a little picture: 

Their yellowed leaves so twitch and twirl 
That down they drop like wasted brands. 

They clog and huddle the tired stream 
Beruffled with the dismal draught 
Until their golden foundered craft 

Jostle the fins of groping bream. 

The last two lines are mellow; for a flash, and perhaps 

by accident, the poet has caught a glimpse of the quality 

of the ‘‘ Ode to Autumn.” It comes again in three simple 
lines of ‘‘ The Sighing Time ”’: 

Time in the courtyard leans upon 

His pausing scythe, in dim mistrusts 

And sad recalls of summer dreams, 


ce 
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These things seem to reveal a groping towards a naturé 
poetry that is, as it were, central to human interest. It is, 
we believe, of a higher and more important kind; it may 
become major poetry. Which way Mr. Blunden is going 
it is too soon to say; but even if he is to be a minor poet 
he has an unusual chance of being a minor poet not fos 
this generation only, but for a good many more. 


J. M. M. 
THE DETECTIVE STORY 


MALCOLM SAGE, DETECTIVE. By Herbert Jenkins. (Herbert 

Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net.) 

THE Secale By Arthur B. Reeve. (Collins. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

‘HE detective story is, of course, the most intellectual 
branch of fiction. It is far too intellectual for most 
of its practitioners, and for that very simple reason 

most detective stories are bad. The perfect detective 
story seems to be as unobtainable as the perfect epic ; 
the author of the one requires to have as rare a combination 
of qualities as the author of the other. For the writer 
of the perfect detective story requires to have extreme 
ingenuity, a profound knowledge of human psychology, 
and a consummate mastery of dialogue. Let us consider 
these points in order. His ingenuity must be displayed 
in the material circumstances of the problem. These 
must be of such a nature as to suggest more than one exe 
planation of the mystery ; nevertheless, of these explana- 
tions, one only must be consistent with all the data. 
In any genuine detective story the whole of the data 
must, of course, be presented to the reader. The author 
then, in the battle of wits between himself and the reader, 
has two resources: he may present the data in an order 
which suggests plausible, but wrong conclusions, and he 
may, by choosing the circumstances of presentation, 
weight the different items of the total data in a way which 
obscures their true interconnection. The first device is 
connected with the time-order of events in the story, 
and this time-order must be perfectly natural ; the second 
is connected with the psychological level of the story, 
and the technique of its accomplishment is exhibited in 
dialogue and also in description of acts. The reader must, 
in fact, be put in a position to attach the true significance 
to every act and every remark of every character. It is 
in this respect, the psychological level of the story, that 
nearly every detective story is puerile. One or two of 
Poe’s stories reach a fair elementary level; “‘ Trent’s 
Last Case ’’ reaches a higher level, but is spoiled by poor 
technique, the secret being obvious to an acute reader 
within the first few pages. But in these cases everything 
is staked, psychologically, on a single card ; in the perfect 
story the psychological complexity should be fully com- 
mensurate with the complexity of the material data. 
There is, as yet, no such story. 

Detective stories are, in general, concerned almost wholly 
with the material data, and, in the poorer specimens, the 
different items are so reluctantly trickled out before the 
reader that he has to finish the book before he is in posses- 
sion of the true problem. This is a very base and poor- 
spirited subterfuge on the part of the writer. It at once 
reveals his incapacity for this exacting form of art, and 
suggests that he should turn his attention to commercial 
pursuits, where a merely dishonest artfulness is not 
illegitimate. We are inclined to suspect that the worry 
about ‘Edwin Drood’”’ may be due to a moral lapse of this 
kind on the part of Dickens. The actual material he gives 
points to one simple solution, but we are not convinced 
that he has given all the material. Unless he intended 
«Edwin Drood”’ to be an extremely long book he should, 
in what we possess of it, have given all the material elements 
of his problem. If he has done so, the solution is simuley 
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In a short detective story the same laws obtain as in 
a long one. Therefore, since space will not permit the 
display of many items, the problem should be extremely 
limited. The author will not have room to suggest more 
than one alternative solution, or he may trust to pure 
bewilderment, i.e., he may present all the data, but gamble 
on it that his method of presentation will prevent the 
reader seeing any interconnection. Now Mr. Jenkins’ 
stories are not detective stories at all. The data are with- 
held from the reader until the detective explains his 
conclusions. Nevertheless, the author’s efforts, in the first 
part of each story, to throw suspicion on the wrong char- 
acters, are so childish that the reader has no difficulty in 
spotting the culprit directly he is introduced. 

In “ The Treasure-Train,”’ a collection of short stories, 
Mr. Reeve has sunk to the lowest depths of this 
genre. He does it all by introducing scientific apparatus. 
It is apparatus that finds out that someone was poisoned 
and did not die of heart disease ; it is apparatus that finds 
out which person in a room is most agitated, and so on. 
This is detestable. Mr. Reeve has nothing but this extra- 
ordinarily unfair and insulting device to rely upon. He 
gives us no problem ; we know nothing about his characters 
except their names ; and at the end a thing of copper wires 
and glass tubes picks out one of these names as the 
criminal. This abysmal contempt for the human intelli- 
gence is very distressing. It is, we hope, undeserved even 
by the public for which Mr. Reeve writes. 


ADMIRAL SIR JOHN LEAKE 


Tue Lire oF Sir Joun Leake. By Stephen Martin-Leake, 
Edited by Geoffrey Callender. 2 vols. (Navy Records 
Society.) 

Tu book, undertaken as a pious duty by Sir John 
Leake’s nephew, Garter King of Arms, was 
originally published in 1750, the impression being 

limited to fifty copies. Except for some disparaging 

remarks by Earl Stanhope, the historian, it has hitherto 
attracted but little notice. Martin-Leake, indeed, is 
far from an inviting biographer. He may, perhaps, 
be forgiven for frequently throwing grammar to the 
mistral while recording Admiral Leake’s operations in 
the Mediterranean. But his compilation from logs and 
letter-books, eked out by citations from Burchett and 

Lediard, is also dull, so very dull, duller even than Mundy’s 

“Life” of Rodney. Not a single anecdote enlivens his 

plodding pages, and we get but a solitary saying, though 

a good one. When Leake’s officers complained that 

some plan of his was impracticable, he used composedly 

to reply, ‘‘ Let us make it practicable.’ Mr. Geoffrey 

Callender’s rollicking hornpipe of an Introduction was 

certainly needed to render the whole thing tolerable. 

Leake, the most unassuming of mortals, had the mis- 
fortune to come within the orbits of two sensational men. 

The Earl of Peterborough, Swift’s ‘‘ Mordanto,”’ was one 

of them. The other was the first Earl Stanhope, himself 

inclined to vainglory, and beatified besides by his 
descendant who “ wrote of Queen Anne,” though not, 
as W. S. Gilbert puts it, with “ genius,” rather with 
commonplaceness. Leake had no pamphleteer like Dr. 

Freind to proclaim him the saviour of Barcelona, though 

in fact it was he who relieved the place, while Peterborough 

confined himself to coming on board the Prince George 
and impudently hoisting his flag. ‘‘ To avoid all disputes,”’ 

Leake quietly wrote to the Admiralty, ‘‘ I have submitted 

to several things which I think I was not obliged to, having 

been always rather willing to suffer myself than that 
the service should.’’ As a reward for this moderation 

Peterborough accused him of lethargy in a rescue accom- 

plished just in time, and of stupidity in letting the Comte 

de Toulouse escape, though the Frenchman had the 

Mediterranean before him, and Toulon to run to. 
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Stanhope, a fine character in his way, made no like attempt 
to disparage the Admiral’s share in the capture of Minorca, 
Yet history has ignored it, though contemporary evidence 
conclusively shows that Leake’s blockade had paralysed 
Port Mahon before the General arrived on the scene; 
that his sailors converted themselves into human derricks 
and cranes to haul up the siege-guns that reduced Fort 
St. Philip, and that his marines garrisoned and held the 
island for Queen Anne. 


Yes, a valuable possession is the panache, alike in the 
eyes of contemporaries and of posterity! Peterborough 
wore his with a swagger peculiar to himself, and so Swift 
and Dr. Freind combined to belaud him in his lifetime, 
while ten years after his death there came the so-called 
“Memoirs of Captain Carleton”’ to delight Dr. Johnson 
and Sir Walter Scott, and to deceive experienced writers 
like Lord Stanhope and Macaulay. They converted 
Peterborough into a Themistocles, whereas Swift, in a 
moment of candour, more correctly described him as 
“the ramblingest lying rogue on earth.”’ Mr. Callender 
deals sagaciously with that vivacious vamp, disregarding 
the speculative attempts that have been made to attribute 
it to Swift or Defoe. Carleton’s ‘‘ Memoirs”’ are, no 
doubt, Grub Street, superior Grub Street, but still Grub 
Street, and French parallels are to be found in the 
numerous concoctions of Courtilz de Soulanges, notably 
the ‘‘ Mémoires de Monsieur d’Artagnan.”” And whatever 
their origin, they wholly misrepresented the real Peter- 
borough, tricky, inconstant, and always intent on something 
other than the matter at hand, now on diverting forces 
to help Savoy, now on the fatal lure of Madrid. Lord 
Stanhope’s efforts to show that his ancestor’s was the 
mind that conceived the conquest of Minorca and his 
the hand that wholly executed it were dictated, of course, 
by motives more elevated than those of literary mysti- 
fication. Yet wider investigations than he undertook 
would have proved to him that the idea of the island 
as a naval base for the Mediterranean rather than distant 
Lisbon had been generally canvassed for several years— 
Mr. Callender says that Minorca was as familiar to our 
ancestors as is Heligoland to us—and in any case General 
Stanhope acted in obedience to orders from home. 


Panaches fade, however, and Peterborough was igno- 
miniously recalled, while Stanhope remained to capitulate 
to the French at Brihuega. Leake’s patient merit enabled 
him to pursue his career without a set-back from the day 
on which his sailors relieved Londonderry by hacking 
through the boom—a point on which Macaulay’s spirited 
narrative requires an editorial footnote—to that on which, 
as Admiral of the Fleet, he took over the fortress of 
Dunkirk. He was, indeed, as the prosaic annalist Boyer 
called him, ‘“‘ brave and fortunate.’’ But, hitherto, he 
has also been rather obscure. He was unlucky, in the 
first place, in getting a Martin-Leake for biographer, 
not a Southey. Secondly, the operations in which he 
was concerned hardly rank, whatever Mr. Callender may 
urge to the contrary, as decisive events. They kept 
the French busy in Spain, and to that extent they were 
of material assistance to Marlborough’s campaigns. But 
in supporting the Austrian candidate we put our money, 
not for the first or the last time, on the wrong horse. And 
though we held Gibraltar, thanks to Leake’s whole-hearted 
partnership in arms with the Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Minorca proved to be a gain on which our grip was never 
too secure and which we finally abandoned. We think 
of Minorca and Admiral Byng, not of Minorca and Leake 
or even of Minorca and Stanhope. Still History is justified 
in the fullness of time of her dutiful children, and the 
Navy Records Society are to be congratulated on the 
editing by the lively Mr. Callender of the desperately 
heavy Martin-Leake. LL. S. 
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NEW SEASON’S NOVELS 


ATALETHATISToLpD. By FrederickNiven. (Collins. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Tue Amorous Cuzat. By Basil Creighton. (Chatto & Windus. 

s& 7s. 6d. net.) 

THe Granite Hitts. By C. E. Heanley. (Chapman & Hall. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


HE new season has begun, and again we open our 
papers to read what the reviewers have to say 
about the new novels. In spite of all the novels 

and all the reviews we have read, we confess the moment 
still thrills us. There are, we believe, majestic beings who 
can pass the new novel by without so much as a swerve, 
who can ignore the little stir it causes, who dare swear it 
to be ‘‘ only another poor author having a fit ’—and so 
to the Masterpieces. But who can be sure? Mightn’t 
it be—mightn’t it be—and the possibilities are so over- 
whelming—something brought from a far country, some- 
thing never dreamed of, something new, marvellous, dazzling 
—changing the whole of life. . . ‘‘ But, really!’ the poor 
author may cry, tossing a handful of cold water on our 
trembling, tiptoe flame. ‘‘ Now it is you who are going 
too far in the other direction. Attention, consideration, 
an adequate appreciation of what I set out to do—well 
and good. But whoever said that I claimed my novel to 
be -1: startling, extravagant creature you would have it ?”’ 

“Didn’t you?’’ we hear ourselves answering. And 
then there is a pause, and we hear ourselves whispering, 
““No, I don’t suppose you did.” 

(And yet—when the idea was still an idea—before a word 
had been written—were there not mysterious moments 
when you felt that naught save a new world could contain 
your creations ?) 

A glance at such reviews as have appeared, a careful 
reading of the three novels before us and the author's protest 
is felt to be just. There is, at least in so far as these three 
novels are concerned, nothing new—or rather nothing that 
was not equally new last season and the season before 
that. They are new novels within the limits imposed by 
the old. There is the plain fact, to be wondered at or not, 
as the reader chooses. But before we examine their merits, 
might we inquire a little further into this feeling that, 
in spite of such substantial evidence to the contrary, the 
novel which is not an attempt at nothing short of Truth 
is doomed? We are leaving out of account for the moment 
the pastime novel, but how are we to be expected to take 
seriously—as seriously as we take ‘‘ War and Peace,” 
for example—any work which appears to have engaged less 
than the whole passionate attention of its author? To 
be fobbed off, at the last, with something which we feel 
to be less true than the author knew it to be, challenges the 
importance of the whole art of writing, and instead of 
enlarging the boundaries of our experience, it leaves them 
where they are. 

Now the prologue to Mr. Frederick Niven’s “A Tale 
that is Told’”’ promises a great deal. In it the teller of 
the tale gives us his reasons for writing it. They are the 
best reasons in the world: ‘‘ Because I am interested.” 
He continues: ‘I think the result is going to be a blend 
of what that young novelist, Mr. Hugh Walpole, calls 
“a case,’ and at the same time partakes slightly of the 
qualities of the ‘slice of life’ school. . . What I am I 
Shall not be able to hide even if I try. You will see me 
between the lines ; you will discover me as I discover others 
to you...’ And his hero goes on to tell us how he has 
been haunted all his life by a feeling that it is only part of 
a greater life. The prologue ends thus: “... And I 
think the best beginning would be to tell how my father 
ate the sweetbreads shortly before we went for our holiday 
to Irvine.” 

Why should our spirits have fallen so woefully at those 
large words ? Why should we have felt that in their familiar 
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tones we had the whole capacity of the book? Nay, we 
venture to assure Mr. Niven that, the opening chords given, 
there is scarce a reader of THE ATHEN2ZUM who could not 
Pipe a very fair version of the occasion. It is, as he gives 
it to us, a charming interlude, full of delicate degrees of tone, 
the accents nicely stressed, the touch sustained. And in 
it his whole book is contained. The family rises from the 
table, it goes about its appointed ways. It scatters—the 
father dies. And all these things happen to the accompani- 
ment of just that blend of sentiment and truth which accom- 
panied the sweetbreads. But that hint of the greater life 
les buried in the prologue. It is as though the author 
realized its importance, and yet could find no other place 
for it in his quiet book than in the churchyard. 

“The Amorous Cheat ” is the second book of an author 
whose name is unfamiliar to us. It is accomplished 
Skating over thin emotions ; it is highly skilled revolving 
and turning in champagne air. The author is positively 
never at a loss for a fresh caper, and the train who follow 
in the wake of Edward and V. is made up of figures who are 
pleasantly unusual and lightly fantastic. But there is a 
dreadful feeling throughout that if the air were to become 
One whit less brightly cold, not only the ice would melt. 
The tragedy does not happen ; the ice holds ; but in spite 
of our admiration at such a display of virtuosity, we are 
more fatigued than is complimentary. If only Edward 
and V. would be still for a moment ; but that is just what, 
for the purposes of ‘‘ The Amorous Cheat,” they cannot be. 


There remains a first novel—‘‘ The Granite Hills ’— 
by a writer whose youth looks out of every chapter. The 
scene is Cornwall; the matter is high passion. Both are 
so like other examples of their kind that we might almost 
call them typical Cornish ware. The hills, the granite 
stones, Curnows and Trevales, splits, cream and boiled 
leg of pork—these are all in the setting. And then there is 
the gently bred girl who is poor and marries the young 
farmer for the sake of what he can buy her, and has scarce 
learned to repent before the handsome stranger of her own 
class comes along and woos her with talk of Iseult. There 
is the tragedy averted and the slow building of a real heroine 
at one with the aforetime hostile sea and moor and granite 
and splits and cream, and the last paragraph dissolves, 
bathed in sunset light. ‘‘ The Granite Hills” is naive 
because it is a first novel, and it is neatly put together ; 
the turnings are neat, the seams are fair. But we wish the 
author would cut out a whole new pattern for herself 
next time. K. M. 





MARGINALIA 


T"s ceenobites of the Thebaid were subjected to the 
assaults of many demons. Most of these evil 
spirits came furtively with the coming of night. 

But there was one, a fiend of deadly subtlety, who was not 

afraid to walk by day. The holy men of the desert called 

him the demon meridianus ; for his favourite hour of 
visitation was in the heat of the day. He would lie in wait 
for monks grown weary with working in the oppressive 
heat, seizing a moment of weakness to force an entrance 
into their hearts. And once installed there, what havoc he 
wrought ! For suddenly it would seem to the poor victim 
that the day was intolerably long and life desolatingly 
empty. He would go to the door of his cell and look up 
at the sun and ask himself if a new Joshua had arrested it 
midway up the heavens. Then he would go back into 
the shade and wonder what good he was doing in that cell 
or if there was any object in existence. Then he would 
look at the sun again and find it indubitably stationary, 
and the hour of the communal repast of the evening as 
remote as ever. And he would go back to his meditations, 
to sink, sink through disgust and lassitude into the black 
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depths of despair and hopeless unbelief. When that 
happened the demon smiled and took his departure, con- 
scious that he had done a good morning’s work. 

* * * * 


Throughout the Middle Ages this demon was known as 
Acedia, or, in English, Accidie. Monks were still his 
favourite victims, but he made many conquests among 
the laity also. Along with gastrimargia, fornicatio, philar- 
gyria, tristitia, cenodoxia, ira and superbia, acedia or 
te@dium cordis is reckoned as one of the eight principal 
vices to which man is subject. Inaccurate psychologists 
of evil are wont to speak of accidie as though it were plain 
sloth. But sloth is only one of the numerous manifesta- 
tions of the subtle and complicated vice of accidie. 
Chaucer’s discourse on it in the “‘ Parson’s Tale” contains 
a very precise description of this disastrous vice of the 
spirit. ‘“‘ Accidie,” he tells us, ‘‘makith a man hevy, 
thoghtful and wrawe.”’ It paralyses human will, “it 
forsloweth and forsluggeth ’” a man whenever he attempts 
to act. From accidie comes dread to begin to work any 
good deeds, and finally wanhope, or despair. On its way 
to ultimate wanhope, accidie produces a whole crop of 
minor sins, such as idleness, tardiness, léchesse, coldness, 
undevotion and “‘ the synne of worldly sorrow, such as is 
cleped fristitia, that sleth man, as seith seint Poule.” 
Those who have sinned by accidie find their everlasting 
home in the fifth circle of the Inferno. They are plunged 
in the same black bog with the Wrathful, and their sobs 
and words come bubbling up to the surface: 

Fitti nel limo dicon: “ Tristi fummo 


nell’ aer dolce che dal sol s’ allegra, 
portando dentro accidioso fummo ; 


Or ci attristiam nella belletta negra.’’ 
Quest’ inno si gorgoglian nella strozza, 
ché dir nol posson con parola integra. 


* * * * 


Accidie did not disappear with the monasteries and the 
Middle Ages. The Renaissance was also subject to it. 
We find a copious description of the symptoms of acedia 
in Burton’s ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy.” The results of 
the midday demon’s machinations are now known as the 
vapours or the spleen. To the spleen amiable Mr, 
Matthew Green, of the Custom House, devoted those eight 
hundred octosyllables which are his claim to immortality. 
For him it is a mere disease to be healed by temperate 
diet : 

Hail ! water gruel, healing power, 

Of easy access to the poor ; 
by laughter, reading and the company of unaffected young 
ladies : 

Mothers, and guardian aunts, forbear 

Your impious pains to form the fair, 

Nor lay out so much cost and art 

But to deflower the virgin heart ; 
by the avoidance of party passion, drink, Dissenters and 
missionaries, especially missionaries : to whose undertakings 
Mr. Green always declined to subscribe : 

I laugh off spleen and keep my pence 

From spoiling Indian imanbemie ” 
by refraining from going to law, writing poetry and thinking 
about one’s future state. 

*« * * * 


_‘“The Spleen” was published in the thirties of the 
eighteenth century. Accidie was still, if not a sin, at least 
a disease. But a change was at hand. “The sin of 
worldly sorrow, such as is cleped ¢ristitia,” became a literary 
virtue, a spiritual mode. The apostles of melancholy 
wound their faint horns, and the Men of Feeling wept. 
Then came the nineteenth century and romanticism ; and 
with them the triumph of the meridian demon. Accidie 
in its most complicated and most deadly form, a mixture 
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of boredom, sorrow and despair, was now an inspiration 
to the greatest poets and novelists, and it has remained 
so to this day. The Romantics called this horrible pheno- 
menon the mal du siécle. But the name made ne difference ; 
the thing was still the same. The meridian demon had 
good cause to be satisfied during the nineteenth century, 
for it was then, as Baudelaire puts it, that 

L’Ennui, fruit de la morne incuriosité, 

Prit les proportions de l’immortalité. 

* * * * 


It is a very curious phenomenon, this progress of accidie 
from the position of being a deadly sin, deserving of dam- 
nation, to the position first of a disease and finally of an 
essentially lyrical emotion, fruitful in the inspiration of 
much of the most characteristic modern literature. The 
sense of universal futility, the feelings of boredom and 
despair, with the complementary desire to be “‘ anywhere, 
anywhere out of the world,” or at least out of the place 
in which one happens at the moment to be, have been the 
inspiration of poetry and the novel for a century and more. 
It would have been inconceivable in Matthew Green’s day 
to have written a serious poem about ennui. By Beau- 
delaire’s time ennui was as suitable a subject for lyric poetry 
as love; and accidie is still with us as an inspiration, one 
of the most serious and poignant of literary themes. What 
is the significance of this fact ? For clearly the progress 
of accidie is a spiritual event of considerable importance. 
How is it to be explained ? 

* * * * 


It is not as though the nineteenth century invented 
accidie. Boredom, hopelessness and despair have always 
existed, and have been felt as poignantly in the past as 
we feel them now. Something has happened to make 
these emotions respectable and avowable; they are no 
longer sinful, no longer regarded as the mere symptoms of 
disease. That something that has happened is surely 
simply history since 1789. The failure of the French 
Revolution and the more spectacular downfall of Napoleon 
planted accidie in the heart of every youth of the Romantic 
generation—and not in France alone, but all over Europe— 
who believed in liberty or whose adolescence had been 
intoxicated by the ideas of glory and genius. Then came 
industrial progress with its prodigious multiplication of 
filth, misery and ill-gotten wealth ; the defilement of nature 
by modern industry was in itself enough to sadden many 
sensitive minds. The discovery that political enfranchise 
ment, so long and stubbornly fought for, was the merest 
futility and vanity so long as industrial servitude remained 
in force was another of the century’s horrible disillusion- 
ments. 

* * * * 

A more subtle cause of the prevalence of boredom was 
the disproportionate growth of the great towns. Habituated 
to the feverish existence of these few centres of activity, 
men found that life outside them was intolerably insipid. 
And at the same time they became so much exhausted by 
the restlessness of city life that they pined for the mono- 
tonous boredom of the provinces, for exotic islands, even 
for other worlds—any haven of rest. And finally, to crown 
this vast structure of failures and disillusionments, there 
came the appalling catastrophe of the War of 1914. Other 
epochs have witnessed disasters, have had to suffer dis- 
illusionment. But in no century have the disillusionments 
followed on one another’s heels with such unintermitted 
rapidity as in the twentieth, for the good reason that in 
no century has change been so rapid and so profound. 
The mal du siécle was an inevitable evil ; indeed, we can 
claim with a certain pride that we have a right to our 
accidie. With us it is not a sin or a disease of the hypo- 
chondries ; it is a state of mind which fate has forced upon us, 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


RECORDS OF A SCOTSWOMAN, KATHARINE STUART 
MACQUEEN: A MEMOIR AND ACCOUNT OF HER WORK. 
By Olive MacLehose. (Glasgow, MacLehose, Jackson & 
Co. 7s. 6d. net.)}—This volume deals with Miss Mac- 
queen’s two journeys to Macedonia after the Balkan Wars 
and the relief work she undertook there. An account is 
also given of the Infant Welfare centres subsequently 
started under her egis in the East End. The narrative 
is very ably put together, a large part of it being told 
through Miss Macqueen’s own letters. Some of the most 
interesting of them deal with her visit to the Court of 
Prince Wilhelm of Wied in Albania, which seems to have 
been beautifully democratic. According to Miss Macqueen 
the King worked all day in his office, while the Queen 
and her ladies-in-waiting cut out clothes for the poor 
of the country. Towards the end of the stay in Durazzo 
some guns arrived for the fort, but in agreement with the 
traditions of comic opera it was then discovered that 
nobody knew how to fire them. Miss Macqueen’s 
adventures and personality were well worth describing, 
and the book should interest others besides her friends. 


MEDIZVAL HERESY AND THE INQUISITION. By A. S. 
Turberville. (Crosby Lockwood & Son. 10s. 6d.)— 
Mr. Turberville is exceptionally well qualified for treating 
the connection between heresy and the Inquisition—a 
subject which, on account of its complexity, required that 
skilful handling he gives it. His grasp of it has enabled 
him, while confining himself within comparatively narrow 
limits, to produce a picture remarkable for its clearness, 
no less than for the accuracy of its historical perspective. 
For a moment it seemed to us that he travelled too far 
afield when he discussed Averrhoism, Wyclifitism and 
Husitism. He had, however, so related them to his main 
topic that our doubts of their pertinence were dismissed. 
If the scholar wants to see, for example, if the Albigenses 
threatened the fabric of civilization or if the punishments 
meted out to these heretics were too severe for the time, 
the author suggests considerations enabling him to form 
a candid judgment. Mr. Turberville discusses the influence 
of the Inquisition not only in the savage turn it gave to the 
feelings of the mob, but also in the fierce strain it introduced 
into the jurisprudence of the day, just escaping from the 
ordez], the wager of battle, and other barbaric customs. 
The pity is that the Church, in her attempts to crush out 
the heresies of the Middle Ages, adopted the use of torture 
and the inquisitorial processes. The author points out 
that it is from the Inquisition that .the Civil Law long 
borrowed the assumption that the accused was guilty, and 
that a confession was therefore to be extorted from him 
by guile or force. For a popular sketch we do not know 
anything better than this learned book. 


THE Ristinc TIDE oF CoLour. By Lothrop Stoddard. 
(Chapman & Hall. 12s. 6d. net.)—There is a curious 
mixture of sound sense and pedantic prejudice in this 
study of modern racial problems. The author sees a 
comparatively small number of white people, divided and 
weakened by the late war, occupying or controlling most 
of the world’s habitable land. On the other hand, he 
notes the coloured races striving for independence and 
overflowing into territories appropriated by the whites. 
Things, obviously, will not remain as they are. Areas 
which cannot be populated by the conquerors cannot be 
held by them unless the cultural level of the natives is 
markedly inferior to their own, and on the resurgence 
of Asia Mr. Stoddard writes wisely, yielding neither to 
panic nor to ignorant optimism. His views on the future 
of his own North American continent display less sanity. 
His desire to exclude the Mongols is reasonable enough, 
but when he would exclude all settlers not of Nordic race 
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he is talking professorial nonsense. In practice, this 
would mean measuring the heads of everybody who 
arrived from France and Britain, and, even then, there 
would be no guarantee that the children of those who 
passed the test would be of the same type. Except in 
Scandinavia, no people is now purely Nordic, and the idea 
of a blonde America is an idle and dangerous dream.. 


DEsIpERIUM, MCMXV.—MOMXVIII. By Norman 
Davey. (Cambridge, Heffer. 6s. net.)—While others of 
us in the intervals of creeping barrages and cards were 
writing in a wistful key of our county and of our fiancée, 
or in moments of ferocity trying to make ‘‘ minenwerfer ” 
look respectable in a sonnet, Mr. Davey cared for none 
of these things. We feebly reiterated “I have been 
faithful to thee, Cynara,” and “In Grantchester, in 
Grantchester’”’; he was considering the Charing Cross 
Road, and asking, “does Dobell Still have as many 
pleasant books to sell?” The longish poem from which 
we quote is in the best epistolary style, such as Hunt 
or Barry Cornwall might have addressed to Lamb, being 
written in flowing and graceful couplets, and displaying 
humour, wisdom, affection, and at times the greatness 
of poetry. He suggests to his fellow-bibliophile the days 
when they might together take a discovery 

not too far 
To a red-curtained, unpretending bar: 
Beneath the o2k-partition there to dine, 
Not with an om’lette fime and Bordeaux wine, 
But rather as Kit Marlowe might have done— 
Or Keats, intent upon Hyperion— 
And with a cheddar cheese and pint of stout 
Through along evening thrash the close text cut. 


Mr. Davey calls himself “an artist and a scholar and a 
bard”’; and confirms what we had gathered from the 
bulk of his verse. A great deal of it is merely neat and 
obvious, but that, we trust, is early work. The artist is 
shadowed in the innumerable whites, yellows, scarlets, 
vermilions and so on which overpaint the desultory, 
post-Byronic “Itinerary” in Italy. The verse, the 
language, is that of a discreet and retentive reader. For 
the remaining characteristics a quotation will best bear 
witness : 

»... Here lies the dust of him who talked with Peul. 

Sureiy the stairway to the crypt is gold 

Which leads one to the sepulchre of such; 

Yet mildew stains the painting on the wall: 

The cab I came here in was foul and old; 

And the unwashed who drove me charged too much, 


Tue BoLsHEVIK THEORY. By R. W. Postgate. (Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d. net.)—No ogres appear in Mr. Postgate’s 
book. He addresses himself to those who wish to under- 
stand the Bolshevik idea. He makes a scholarly exposition 
of a social conception which is not so new as the terror- 
stricken believe. Bolshevism asks for Socialism now, 
and will not wait for some far-off event to convert all the 
peoples of the world. Its. individual character lies solely 
inthat. By revolution and the dictatorship of the working- 
class as a passing phase it hopes to establish a common- 
wealth of equality. This is not new; it is older than 
Marxism. The unimaginative in this country and America 
cannot visualize the conditions east of the Rhine, where 
the war has stopped the life of whole communities and left 
a famine of culture as well as of food. Action had to be 
taken at once to save utter collapse, and classes who 
refused to join in the work of redintegration were thrust 
aside. Mr. Postgate explains the organization and 
operation of the Soviets, and compares the system with the 
Guild idea, over which, he believes, it has many advantages. 
We may wish for peaceful days, but the social conflict 
is forced upon us, and those who make the effort to study 
such careful and impartial books as this of Mr. Postgate’s 
will not be swept blindfold into the struggle. 
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NOVELS IN BRIEF 


From the publisher’s announcement we gather that 
Mr. Peter Blundell, having established his reputation as a 
humorist, has now determined to prove his ability for the 
writing of serious fiction. We think that ‘‘ The Sin of Godfrey 
Neil’ (Werner Laurie, 8s. net) is, from this point of view, a 
decided success. The issues which it raises are serious enough 
in all conscience, and are treated with much sympathy and 
intelligence, and even with a laudable, though not consistent, 
attempt at impartiality. Godfrey Neil is a Government 
servant in a Malayan settlement and the husband of a charming 
English girl; and the story turns upon some incidents in his 
bachelor life and the consequences to which they give rise. 
The characters, who are of all nationalities and include a 
missionary and a superior official, are well-drawn; but the 
machinery employed for the expression of their criticisms on 
the action is perhaps sometimes a little clumsy. 

Some reminiscences of Stevenson and Charles Reade may 
have gone towards shaping “ Black Bartlemy’s Treasure ”’ 
(Sampson Low, 7s. 6d. net); but Mr. Jeffery Farnol gives a 
good account of himself as regards both these models. His 
terrible one-handed pirate is not destroyed by memories of 
lame John Silver and the Blind Man; and his buccaneer 
songs have a touch of the haunting quality of ‘“‘ Fifteen men 
on the dead man’s chest.” And—one man-made heroine 
against another—we prefer Lady Joan Brandon to the earlier 
shipwrecked damsel in ‘“‘ Foul Play.” We confess, indeed, 
to an almost childish pleasure in the ‘‘ Crusoe-a- deux ”’ 
portion of the narrative, and look forward with agreeable 
anticipation to the sequel which will furnish a solution for 
several promising mysteries. 

Miss Dorothea Conyers has returned once more to the land 
preferred by her publishers and public. In this there is no 
matter of regret, for ‘‘ Uncle Pierce’s Legacy ’’ (Methuen, 
8s. 6d. net) is a spirited and original story, less improbable 
in an Irish setting than in any other. An inhuman M.F.H., 
addicted to practical jokes of the kind that hurt, bequeaths 
a large fortune to two middle-aged and impoverished sisters 
(one a nervous invalid), on condition of their personally hunting 
his hounds. The amiable underlying intention is defeated 
by these ladies, who prove themselves in every sense true 
sportswomen, and, as they well deserve, live happy ever after. 
The national characteristics appear less agreeably in their 
selfish wastrel of a nephew—a type which, for some reason, 
flourishes with exceptional vigour in Ireland. 

““ Tharon of Lost Valley,”’ by Vingie E. Roe (Cassell, 8s. 6d. 
net), is a story on Bret Harte lines. Lost Valley, however, 
lies not in California but in the ‘‘ Cafion country,” which is 
described with much charm ; and Tharon, though something 
of a savage, is more sympathetically drawn than Bret Harte’s 
women generally. Love, jealousy, and an hereditary blood- 
feud provide the material for a stirring tale, but blended with 
these we notice a rudimentary movement towards order and 
security, which seems a novel feature in such literature. 

We could wish that Mr. Harold Ohlson’s undeniable gift 
for graceful writing had been bestowed onaless flimsy ground- 
work than that which has served him for ‘“‘ Broken Colour ” 
(Lane, 8s. 6d. net). His demobilized hero, torn between artistic 
fame and a prosperous business career, suggests the unsym- 
pathetic reflection that most people would think themselves 
supremely lucky if either chance came their way. The lady of 
this young man’s adoration is amiable, but frankly uninterest- 
ing. ‘‘ Models ” and their way of life are described in common- 
place but convincing fashion, and there are some pleasant 
subsidiary characters. 

“ Rita ’’ can always be counted upon for bright and readable 
narration, but as a novelist with a purpose she is scarcely 
in her element. ‘‘ The Make-Believers’’ (Sampson Low, 
7s. 6d. net) is an attack, from the Agnostic rather than the 
Kensitite point of view, on what its author terms the “ Ritual- 
istic ’’ party. As matters of detail, we would observe that the 
school thus denominated have of late years shown no peculiar 
predilection for floral adornments in general and Harvest 
Festival decorations in particular, and that ‘‘ conviction of 
sin ’’ has become a speciality in their preaching. On the wider 
question, we would ask whether Mrs. Humphreys seriously 
believes that men of straw like her two priests could exercise 
the influence for good or for evil undoubtedly possessed by 
many of the ‘‘ Anglo-Catholic ’’ clergy. 
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It is not surprising that Taylor, the publisher, thus 
expressed himself in a letter written during 1820 to John 
Clare (J. L. Cherry’s ‘‘ Life and Remains of John Clare’): 


Keats, you know, broke a blood-vessel, and has been very ill. 
He is now recovering, and it is necessary for his getting through 
the winter that he should go to Italy. Rome is the place recom- 
mended. You ate now a richer man than poor K., and how much 
more fortunate! We have some trouble to get through 500 
copies of his work, though it is highly spoken of in the 
periodical works, but what is most against him it has been thought 
necessary in the leading review, the Quarterly, to damn his fame 
on account of his political opinions. D n them, I say, who 
could act in so cruel a way to a young man of undoubted genius. 

On March 26, 1821, Taylor wrote to Clare: 

The life of poor Keats is ended at last: he died at the age of 
twenty-five. He used to say he should effect nothing which he 
could rest his fame upon until he was thirty, and all hopes are 
over at twenty-five. But he has left enough, though he did not 
think so, and if his biographer cannot do him justice the advocate 
is in fault, and not the cause. Poor fellow! Perhaps your feeling 
will produce some lines to his memory. 











We add in this place an extract from a valedictory para- 
graph, written with the hope of seeing Keats again, which 
appeared in the Indicator for September 20, 1820. But 
before the return of the swallows the poet was dead : 


Ah, dear friend, John Keats thou art gone 
away with the swallows to seeka kindlierclime . . . . thou 
hast ‘‘a mighty soul in a little body ’’; and the kind cares of 
the former for all about thee shall no longer subject the latter 
to the chance of impressions which it scorns; and the soft skies 
of Italy shall breathe balm upon it ; and thou shalt return with 
thy friend the nightingale, and make all thy other friends as happy 
with thy voice as they are sorrowful to miss it..... Farewell for 
awhile : thy heart is in our fields: and thou wilt soon be back 
to rejoin it. 


Under the heading ‘‘ New Books published in August,”’ 
the Monthly Magazine for September, 1820, has the following 
remarks (p. 166): 

We have read with pleasure a volume of Poems, lately pub- 
lished by Mr. Keats, the author of ‘“‘ Endymion.” ... . Our 
pleasure, however, was not unmingled with sentiments of strong 
disapprobation. The faults characteristic of his school are still 
held up to view with as much affectation, by Mr. K. as if he were 
fearful of not coming in for his due share of singularity, obscurity, 
and conceit. . . . Mr. C. [Cornwall] is compounded of 
imitation—of Shakespeare, and of Mr. Leigh Hunt. Mr. H. 
{Leigh Hunt] is a familiar copier of Dryden, with the manner, 
only a more sparkling one, but without the pathos, of Crabbe. 
Mr. K. [Keats], on the contrary, is always himself, and as long 
as fair originality shall be thought superior to good imitation, 
he will always be preferred. 


The reviewer in the New Monthly Magazine for the same 
month is kindly, and emphatic in his praise : 


There is [he declares] a fine freeness of touch about [these poems) 

We have perused them with the heartiest pleasure 3 
and we rejoice to find these his [Keats’s] latest works. , 
as pure, as genuine, and as lofty, as the severest critic could desire. 
‘+ oo take leave of Mr. Keats . . . with the 
good hope that he will attain an exalted and a lasting 
station among English poets. 

In the New Times, July 19, 1820, appeared a eulogistic 
and eloquent review of ‘“‘ Lamia’’ and the accompanying 
poems, from the pen of Charles Lamb. This notice is quoted 
in the Examiner of July 30, 1820 ; and it is among the papers 
by Lamb included in Mr. E. V. Lucas’s ‘‘The Works 
of Charles and Mary Lamb,” vol. i., 1903. 

Our present article may suitably conclude with some 
passages from a paper in the London Magazine for April, 
1820, which deals with ‘‘ Endymion” : 

In the course of more than four thousand lines it 
never cloys by sameness and never flags. We cannot 
refrain from asking, Is it credible that the foregoing extracts are 
taken, almost at random, from a work in which a writer in the 
most popular—we will say deservedly the most popular—critical 
journal of the day, has been unable to discover any thing worthy 
to redeem it from mere contempt ? Those who have the most 
respect for the Quarterly Review will feel most pain at seeing its 
pages disgraced by such an article as that to which we allude. 
Almost anywhere else it would have been harmless, and unworthy 
of particular notice; but there it cannot fail to gain a certain 
degree of credit from the company which it keeps. 
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October 1, 1920 
LITERARY GOSSIP 


A few days ago we were depressed by the news that 
Anatole France was seriously ill. To-day we learn that 
he is merely about to be married. It is perhaps the most 
cogent way of asserting that “ there is life in the old dog 
yet.” One can hardly help believing now that a St. 
Martin’s summer is in store for the great French author. 

* * * * 


With reference to the review of Mr. Frank Harris’s 
life of Oscar Wilde which appeared last week, I am asked 
by the author to state that any persons who subscribed 
to the book and have not yet received their copies will 
receive them on applying to him at No. 57, 5th Avenue, 
New York. Further, Mr. E. H. G. Pearson, of 88, Abbey 
Road, N.W.8, writes to say that he is acting as agent 
for the book in England. Copies of the second edition, 
which contains an additional essay, ‘‘ Memories of Oscar 
Wilde,’”’ by Mr. Bernard Shaw, can be obtained from him 
for two guineas, post free. 

* * * * 

A certain amount of curiosity is being displayed 
concerning a long manuscript entirely in cypher, obviously 
of great age, and associated with the name of Roger 
Bacon. It is said that this cypher has been read, and 
that it turns out to be a sort of commonplace book and 
diary of that philosopher. The work is now being trans- 
literated, and a portion with facsimiles will no doubt be 
published in due course. I need not point out the 
extraordinary interest that such a document, if genuine, 
would have for every student of medizval life and thought. 
A new contemporary account of affairs in the England 
of Henry III. and the France of the successor of St. Louis 
would be invaluable. 

* * * * 

There are still some optimists among writers. I have 
before me a letter asking for regular employment on the 
staff of THE ATHEN2UM, accompanied by an article on 
“Evolution and the Fall of Man,” which begins, ‘‘ The 
title is not entirely revelent [sic] in itself seeing that the 
rise of man was the product of Evolution, whilst his fall is 
the most salient feature of Biblic lorc,’”’ and ends with this 
apocalyptic vision: ‘“‘In the end the world will become 
such a truthful place that man will find he is the one 
supreme lie in existence. He may then conquer death by 
becoming a liar.” 

* * * * 

A letter containing reminiscences of Ouida and Bury 
St. Edmunds, by the Rev. J. Denny Gedge, was printed in 
Tue ATHEN20M for September 17. Mr. Gedge has now 
supplemented this with several notes from a MS. volume of 
Suffolk collectanea. Of Ouida he records that “at four 
years old she wrote in printed characters a child’s story 
(cf. ‘The Young Visiters’). She had always been 
something of a student. When very young she was 
trained to masculine modes of culture and of thought by 
her father.” 

* * * * 

““ My notion is,”’ proceeds our interesting correspondent, 
“that her mother died early. I know that we used to 
hear of her as living a very Bohemian life in her father’s 
company, but how early this began I cannot now 
remember.’’ From Ouida he turns to Crabb Robinson. 
In the volume mentioned there occurs, apparently in 
H. C. R.’s handwriting, and with his signature, the sonnet 
““ Mysterious night! when our first parent knew.” 

* * * +. 


This is of course the sonnet, so highly praised by 
Coleridge and Hunt, on which depends the reputation of 
Blanco White. Is it possible that Crabb Robinson should 
be its true author? We knew him not as verseman ; 
but there is another poem in the collection, signed by him, 
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which I cannot recall to have seen elsewhere. The title is 
“Hymn: Dedication of a place for Divine Worship. 
’ * * * 
I quote its opening and its conclusion : 


A perfect world by Adam trod 
Was the first temple built by God, 
His Fiat laid the corner stone 
And heaved its pillars one by one..... 
Lord, ’tis not ours to make the sea 
And earth and sky a house for Thee, 
But in Thy sight our offering stands, 
A humbler temple made with hands. 
Whether Crabb Robinson was a writer of verse or not, 
he deserves more attention than he has yet received. His 
great Diary and Journals are at present mines of 
unavailable information, the only selection published 
having been put together over fifty years since. 
oa * ” x 
How many readers have noticed that there are non- 
rhyming lines in Milton’s “ Lycidas” ? The cunning, 
irregular arrangement of the rhymes causes this to escape 
observation. Yet the very first line of the poem has no 
rhyme, in the short second paragraph there are two lines 
without rhymes to them, while further on in the poem 
there are actually two consecutive lines which have no 
rhyming mate. I make eleven such lines altogether, 
assuming that ‘‘ guest ”’ (line 118) is not meant to rhyme 
with “ feast ” and “ least,’’ which occur in close proximity. 
Will any reader say whether his numeration of these accords 
with mine ? 
= * * * 
In The Bookman’s Journal of September 17 I notice 
a communication on “ Books that are Not Books.” 
Dummy libraries are one of the best legacies of the 
Victorian era, and Tom Hood and Dickens are almost 
without superiors in the fabrication of amusing titles. 
The bookseller, however, who in his private room among 
the folio Bibles had a stout abiblion labelled ‘‘ Noah on 
the Effects of Wine,” concealing the remedy for all evils, 
even of bookselling, must be ranked high. There is, 
or was, an excellent dummy library at Stowlangtoft Hall 
in Suffolk. 
* * * = 
Another art of curiosity which progress has apparently 
killed is that of fore-edge painting. In Sotheran’s Dickens 
catalogue is a photograph of a “‘ View of East Retford 
Church,”’ painted under the gold on the fore-edges of a - 
Book of Common Prayer which came from the shop 
of Taylor & Hessey. The reason for choosing East 
Retford in this case was probably the fact that Taylor 
was born there. In Mr. A. E. Newton’s ‘“ Amenities 
of Book-Collecting,” recently published by John Lane, 
is a similar photograph of a painting “‘ Stoke Poges Church - 
on the fore-edges of ‘‘ Poems of Mr. Gray”’; and this 
volume also bears the stamp of Taylor & Hessey. 
* * * 


The Dial (New York) contrives to keep up with the 
time. Indeed, I almost think, ahead of it. The poetry 
is certainly unconventional, and I have to thank the poet 
himself for the title, “‘ Sample,” of some lines which do him 
justice : ge 

Optimism is an hygienic beverage 

From Boston, invented by Emerson. 

Moist and wilful crocodile 

J. J. Rousseau muddies the Evian water... 
As for me 

I pursue my charming little road to the cross. 

The lines are given in French also, but it is impossible to 
decide which is the original. 
* * * * 

The new Revue de Littérature Comparée is to appear at 
Paris beginning with next January. To judge from the 
list of articles announced for the early numbers, it will be 
largely concerned with the origins of Romanticism. 








Science 
POPULAR SCIENCE 


HE Victorian Age was unquestionably the great 
age of physical science. It was not only the 
number and quality of the scientific men whose 

working lives were covered by this period that were 
responsible for this—although no period in history makes 
a braver show—but it was due also to the fact that the 
scientific discoveries of that age were often of the kind 
that rouses a vast amount of public attention. The 
attention of a cultured minority was no new thing in 
the history of science. Newton’s discoveries, largely 
through the influence of his indefatigable popularizer 
Voltaire, speedily became, in a more or less adequate 
form, the common property of the cultured part of Europe. 
But from the time of Newton to that of Davy there was 
no such general attention paid to science ; England and 
the Continent largely lost touch, even technical students 
working in comparative isolation, so that the great French 
advances in Newtonian philosophy were not appreciated 
for several years in England, and the cultured public 
in England itself no longer considered the intelligent 
observation of scientific progress to be one of its chief 
duties. It never did regain this outlook ; science, becom- 
ing increasingly technical, became more and more com- 
pletely the affair of a small and specialized class, until, 
by the middle of the nineteenth century, it was the most 
dissociated of intellectual activities. The great recru- 
descence of general interest in science was brought about 
by the discovery that this dissociation was merely a 
consequence of lack of attention, and that, in fact, scientific 
discovery was not unconnected with the major interests 
of mankind. 

The publication in 1859 of Darwin’s “Origin of 
Species’’ persuaded the men of that time, rightly or 
wrongly, that science and religion were very intimately 
connected, and science, at one blow, obtained a degree 
of public attention without precedent in its history. The 
interest thus evoked was not always very intelligent, 
but it was intense and widely diffused ; it extended to 
other branches of science, influenced the educational 
system of the country and gave rise to an enormous 
extension of ‘“ popular” science lectures and articles. 
This popular interest was of a different kind from the 
leisurely interest previously shown by the cultured classes. 
The latter was, indeed, much more genuinely an interest 
in science for its own sake; the former had a different 
emoticnal basis and was merely the diversion of an interest 
in religious or social questions. There is a controversial 
air about nearly all the popular scientific writings of 
that time; the scientific man, like his audience, was 
fully aware that he was talking about a good deal more 
than the ostensible subject of discussion. Science, the 
creature of the least popular of man’s activities, patient 
and unprejudiced ratiocination, became associated with 
violent emotions. With Biology and Geology this associa- 
tion was inevitable and immediate ; their subject-matter 
happened to be that of the first few chapters of Genesis. 
But the more exact sciences, when public attention turned 
their way, could offer no such excitements. They seem 
to have compromised by specializing on ‘‘ marvels.’’ The 
“Marvels of Science”’ became a familiar heading, and 
the unsophisticated public were stunned by figures: the 
distances of the stars, the number of molecules in a cubic 
centimetre of water, the weight, in tons, of the earth, 
the incredible minuteness of light-waves, and so on, the 
whole object of such discourses being, as Maxwell unkindly 
put it, to prevent the audience realizing that intellectual 
exhaustion had set in until the hour had elapsed. 

We readily admit that popular science of a very different 
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kind was also provided. Faraday, Kelvin, Huxley, 
Tyndall, Maxwell himself, did their best to make 
the lay public acquainted with scientific methods as 
well as results, to present their results as part of a coherent 
theory instead of as items in a catalogue of marvels. But 
it is the marvel-mongers who have proved most tenacious 
of life, so that ‘“ popular” science has now become a 
term of contempt, and any statement whatever, provided 
it has the right marvellous flavour, may be printed 
in our newspapers as scientific information. In America 
such marvellous statements, not only inaccurate but 
meaningless, occupy pages of the Sunday supplements, 
so that that meritorious organ, The Scientific American, 
has to announce, in self-defence, that it publishes, not 
“popular ’’ science, but merely non-technical science. 
In our own country that sober periodical Nature used 
to print extracts from the more marvellous scientific 
items provided by the daily press, thus furnishing a little 
light relief from its own austere pages. The fact that 
this quackery exists is not unimportant. If it does no 
more, it often leads to a waste of time, for there has been 
more than one worthy gentleman who has imagined 
himself to be attacking the pernicious doctrines of science, 
when, as his argument makes clear, it is this kind of 
quackery he has in mind. The cure for this kind of thing 
would seem to be the development of a conscience in 
newspaper editors, unless we prefer to wait patiently 
until a tincture of science forms part of the education 
of an English adult. 

But, turning to the popular but accurate scientific 
article, we may ask what purpose it serves. Should its 
object be to supply the deficiencies of a defective general 
education, to provide an easy introduction to science ? 
Doubtless such articles or lectures have served such a 
purpose ; Faraday himself, as we know, was won over 
to science by the blandishments of Mrs. Somerville, and 
there is more than one case where the current of a man’s 
life has been definitely changed by a lantern lecture. 
It is, nevertheless, a mistake to suppose that the attentive 
perusal of a number of popular science articles is equivalent 
to a scientific education, a mistake which is unfortunately 
very common. The fact is that the scientific treatise 
and the popular science article, so far from being rivals, 
serve entirely different ends, and may be read with profit 
by the same man. Broadly speaking, the function of 
the popular science article is to present science in its 
humanistic aspect. It should, while dealing with as 
definite a scientific problem as the author chooses, hint 
at the relations between this problem and the other 
interests of mankind. Very often these relations are 
implicit in the subject ; such subjects are, in fact, usually 
chosen, and for that reason. But there is another type 
of article which has for its object the exposition of relations 
which are not obvious, and this exposition may be the 
result of a genuine and valuable intellectual effort on the 
part of the writer. Such articles are really essays in 
criticism and are not essentially different from the best 
type of literary criticism. Some of the best articles of 
this kind—some of those by W. K. Clifford, for example— 
are as truly “research” work as is the technical paper. 
A third type of article may, either by way of history or 
by way of logic, show the position occupied by a given 
theory or fact in a scheme of knowledge. This type is 
usually of more interest to the scientific student than to 
the general reader, since a general acquaintance with 
the whole subject is presupposed, and in this connection 
it is interesting to note that a powerful plea has recently 
been made for the more effective endowment of the 
teaching of the history of science. 

If a popular science article serves none of these 
three purposes, it must inevitably be nothing but 
the description of a “marvel.” In competent hands 
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this may be agreeable enough ; the appetite for marvels 
is vigorous and universal, and its indulgence cannot be 
condemned as a vice. To look at a marvel for the pleasure 
of gaping is not, however, a very intelligent occupation, 
and, to judge from the number and kind of phenomena 
unhesitatingly ascribed to ‘‘the electricity in the air,” 
merely increases credulity. Regarded as a marvel, wireless 
telegraphy is, of course, merely a miracle, a fact extensively 
exploited by spiritualists. The human tendency to seize 
on the merely marvellous should, in fact, be carefully 
allowed for by the writer of popular science articles ; he 
should, if anything, be even more reserved and pedantically 
precise than when addressing a scientific audience ; an 
incautiously flamboyant remark is very likely to be seized 
upon to support some preposterous philosophy or religion. 
Usually, however, the popular science writer yields to 
the temptation to épater his audience, to make himself 
more readable, as readability is now understood, and so 
he may, while speaking the truth, have all the effect of 
telling a lie. 

Thus the division between the genuine and the 
quack science article is not, in practice, clearly defined. 
The difference between the writers is definite enough ; 
but it is writer and public together which make the popular 
science article. Lack of education is just as great a 
hindrance to perception as is lack of sensitiveness. The 
poet may be subtly and completely misunderstood because 
his audience lacks sensitiveness, and, to compare small 
things with great, the conscientious Tetailer of scientific 
information may be in a like case for a different reason. 
So that if it is true that the best type of poetry is that 
written by the poet “ for himself,” it is perhaps true that 
the best type of popular science article is written for a 
similar reason—because the writer is genuinely interested 
in working out certain speculations or treating certain 
facts in a certain way. Some of the very best popular 
articles—those by Helmholtz, for example—are of this 
kind, and have achieved a relative immortality, although, 
like the poetry which is read chiefly by poets, they are 
probably read chiefly by scientific men. S. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Mon. 4. London School of Economics, Clare Market, 5.30.— 
“Economics as a Liberal Education,’’ Sir William 
Beveridge. 
Tues. 5. London School of Economics, 5.—‘‘ Coal as a Factor 
in International Trade,’’ Professor Sargent. 
Wed. 6. London School of Economics, 6.—‘‘ The Origin and 
Growth of English Commercial Law,’ Professor 
H. C. Gutteridge. 
Thurs. 7. Child-Study Society (90, Buckingham Palace Road, 
S.W.1), 6—‘‘ The Handwriting of the Future,’ 
Dr. C. W. Kimmins. 
London School of Economics, 6.—‘‘ Published Balance- 
Sheets and Accounts,”’ Professor L. R. Dicksee. 


Fine Arts 


EL GRECO AND THE NEW PRADO 


HE new rooms which are being added to the Prado 
T Gallery are almost ready, and El Greco has one all 
to himself. The twenty-two pictures of his which 
the Prado possesses have been taken down from the dull 
red walls of the immeasurably long gallery, and hung on 
walls tinted to something of the colour of stone. Facing 
you, as you go into the new room, are the marvellous 
‘ Ascension ’”’ and the “‘ Pentecost ’’ with the tongues of 
fire hovering over the disciples’ heads. To the right are 
the ‘‘ Baptism,” the ‘Calvary,’ the ‘ Resurrection,” 
“St. Paul,” “St. Anthony of Padua”; on the opposite 
wall are a row of portraits of Castilian Caballeros, with their 
pale faces, white ruffs and black doublets. For these the 
pale, cold background was not enough ; a thing like a long, 
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high-backed settle of dark wood has been arranged, and on 
the back of it is a clear, rose-coloured damask curtain, 
against which the portraits are hung. 


The opening of the Greco room on September 15 is an 
important event in many ways for Spanish culture. To 
begin with, it shows what is being done towards a logical 
rearrangement of the Prado. Through the energy and 
imagination of the director, D. Aureliano de Beruete, 
the Trustees have abandoned the old system of having what 
seemed like a mile or two of walls covered with pictures of 
all sorts and conditions ; and the State has paid for the 
construction of two large “ pabellones”’ parallel to the 
long gallery and behind it. Each of these consists of six 
rooms on the upper floor (i.e., on the level of the long 
gallery) and five rooms below, making twenty-two new 
rooms altogether. The upper rooms are lighted from above. 
In the new scheme of arrangement the Velasquez room has 
been taken as the central point of the collection; on the 
left of this is the new Greco room, to the left of this again 
will come the Venetian and other Italian schools. To the 
right of the Velasquez rcom will be Rubens, Van Dyck 
and the Flemish pictures. Murillo will remain, as at pre- 
sent, in the round room at the end of the long gallery ; 
the Goyas—the “ Majas,” the portraits, the tapestry- 
cartoons, the engravings and the indescribable, grim fancies 
of his last period—will probably be all collected together 
on the ground floor instead of being at opposite ends and 
on different floors, as they are at present. The portraits, 
which have hitherto been exhibited in a separate part of 
the building (on the right as you go in), are to be distributed 
according to their school; andthe space they occupy 
will be converted into cabinets for small pictures, Flemish 
and others. These improvements are not mere plans ; 
the rooms are finished, the walls are being tinted to suitable 
shades, and practically nothing remains to be done except 
to hang the pictures. 

The official public recogniticn of ‘‘ that curious Greek, 
Domenico Theotocopuli,” is the result of more than twenty 
years oflabour. Interest in El Greco was a common factor 
in the minds of the reformers, writers and thinkers of the 
“generation of ‘98. “‘ Azorin,” Pio Baroja, Ortega 
Gasset, Unamuno and Valle Inclan all recognized his 
originality and greatness ; and saw how subtly and intim- 
ately Castilian his work was. A modern Spaniard feels 
the same indescribable thrill when looking at a late Greco 
as he experiences when wandering up and down the steep 
streets of Toledo. The ‘‘ Secret of Toledo ” was understood 
in Spain long before it reached France ; and Cossfo’s monu- 
mental life of El Greco presented nearly all the material 
on which later writers have worked. Coming out of the 
new Greco room and turning back on the threshold for a 
last look at the ‘‘ Ascension ’’ and the “‘ Pentecost,” one 
sees clearly that some painters represented an event as 
if they had been present, others as if they had seen it acted 
in a Miracle Play, and others as if they were painting the 
memory of a vivid and beautiful dream. Among these 
last is El Greco. 

j. B. T. 


EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


5a, Patt Matt East.—The London Salon of Photography. 
TWENTY-ONE GALLERY.—Paintings by Contemporary Artists. 
DoriEN LEIGH’s GALLERY.—Paintings and Designs for Stage 
Scenery by Betty Craig. 
Heavens! how very artistic these photographers are, and 
how extremely unlike artists! For the first characteristic 
of an artist who is worth his salt is the capacity for recog- 
nizing the essential quality of a medium, and of this funda- 
mental characteristic there is not a trace in the London 
Salon of Photography. The photographers seem united in 
a common conspiracy to disguise the essential nature of the 
camera, and to rob it of its marvellous powers of clear, direct 
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and accurate representation. Instead of allowing the camera 
to do its work in its own way—which it is perfectly capable 
of doing—they set out to educate it, to teach it to see nature 
with the eyes of Carriére, or the eyes of Corot (in his 
bad period), or the eyes of some Newlyn student of Mr. 
Stanhope Forbes, or the eyes of Mr. Barribal. It never 
seems to occur to these “ pictorial’’ photographers that 
we should like to have the camera’s point of view on the 
scene which it reflects; that when we want art we go to an 
artist, and when we want a photograph we go to a photo- 
grapher—if we can find one who will condescend to supply it. 

They seem to imagine that smeary, indistinct prints, 
kept in a mournful “tone’’ without accents, are more 
beautiful than clear, hard prints which employ the whole 
gamut of greys from black to white and register accents 
wherever they occur. All the photographs at the London 
Salon look as if they had been taken ina fog. In the middle 
of the Gallery we rub our eyes at the array of indefinite grey 
patches in the centre of light mounts, which, on inspection, 
prove absolutely useless as records and make no esthetic 
appeal of any kind. 

Exception must be made only in the case of three 
or four of the three hundred and_ seventy-seven prints 
exhibited. Mr. Bertram Park’s portrait of Ward Muir 
(127), though obviously intended as a joke—a skit on 
a Cubist painting of a head—conveys the impression from 
the other side of the room of an honest camera-statement 
of reality. Because Mr. Park has got his effect by legitimate 
means. He has arranged his eccentric lighting and let the 
camera do the rest. Unless we mistake, he has not taken 
out or toned down anything—and has merely added a few 
touches accentuating crispness. 

Then, again, we may grant that the original idea of 
allowing the camera to make what it could out of the lower 
parts of a couple of motor omnibuses—the idea which came 
to Mr. Ward Muir himself and appears in ‘“‘ London”’ (15)— 
was distinctly a good one. But Mr. Ward Muir was not 
able to secure an arrangement of his subject which would 
make a satisfactory decorative composition. He should 
try again, endeavouring to arrange a better balance between 
the large forms and the small ones, and he should, of course, 
develop and print for the greatest possible sharpness in order 
to make the most of the rhythms. Much the same might be 
said of Mr. J. P. Edwards’ ‘‘ The Promenade, Brooklyn 
Bridge’”’ (32), where the foreground is insignificant, and 
“Pyrmont Bridge’ (311), by K. Ishida, which is rather 
petty as it stands, and partakes of the prevailing fogginess. 
Finally there is an interesting photograph by M. Cervera 
of a tense moment in a bull-fight, ‘‘ Corrida de toros”’ (11), 
which if it were clearer would be a valuable record. But 
we can recall little else displaying honesty, good sense, or 
esthetic comprehension. 

The little collection of miscellaneous paintings now on 
view at the Twenty-One Gallery maintains a creditable 
standard. The list of artists is headed by Walter Sickert 
(who shows two pieces, a sketch in the Luxembourg Gardens 
and an interior which, though equally slight in handling, 
is very completely realized), and includes Wyndham Tryon 
(who is doing serious work in Spain), Ernest Jackson, and a 
Spanish artist who translates the grey dreariness of Holland 
Road into a sinister drama by an emphasis of rhythms. 
In portfolios are etchings by that accomplished craftsman, 
F. L. Griggs, and coloured lithographs by Marian Ellis. 

Mrs. Craig’s coloured drawings and designs for stage 
decoration at Dorien Leigh’s Gallery are very feminine 
fantasias made up of impressions derived from the pen 
drawings of Kay Neilson, the illustrations of Edmund Dulac 
and the decoration of “Chu Chin Chow.’ The component 
parts are put together with a certain decorative instinct, 
but the instinct will not have much chance to develop until 
Mrs. Craig clears her mind of all this derived bric-a-brac. 
The execution of the drawings is also unsatisfactory ; though 
occasionally patient, it never approaches Mr. Dulac’s standards 
and often falls short of the ordinary Fleet Street leve!. In 
short Mrs. Craig strikes us as an amateur who has not made 
any special effort to grapple with the difficult things—which 
are, of course, the simple things. But she also strikes us 
as young. So there is yet hope. 

R. H. W. 
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Music 
THE POETRY OF FUGUE 


UGUE is not a form but a principle. Rules have been 
laid down for its construction, but the writers of 
text-books have forgotten that the form of a fugue 

depends upon the form which is predominant in all the 
music of any particular period. The blind adoration of 
J. S. Bach has often led teachers to suppose that the fugue 
is the product of one age and, indeed, of oneman. Nodoubt 
there is much to be learned about fugue from a study cf 
Bach, but convenient as it may be to be able to sum up 
the whole of an art in the works of one man, perhaps even 
in one single work of his, the modern composer will do well 
to remember that fugue as a principle has influenced music 
from the days of Josquin des Prés to those of Ravel. 
Fugue with J. S. Bach was almost a disease; he wrote 
fugues with so much ease and fluency that one could often 
wish him to have curbed that fatal prolixity. The funda- 
mental principle of fugue is that every voice which takes 
part in it should be melodic and every note significant. 
There are many fugues of Bach in which this principle is 
strictly maintained, but one cannot pursue Bach very far 
without discovering that fugue has its commonplaces and 
its conventional padding just as much as the most romantic 
of symphonic poems. The fugue by its nature is suited to 
extemporization ; of all the great extemporizers in public 
it has been recoided that they extemporized fugues. It 
is for that reason that fugues have been written chiefly for 
keyboard instruments, more especially for the organ, 
which provided the player-composer with a third hand in 
the shape of the pedals. From this follows naturally the 
association of fugue in the popular mind with the organ 
and with the church. 

If we consider the history of fugue during the last two 
centuries we shall be able to divide fugues roughly into 
various categories. We distinguish in the main two types 
of fugue which might be described as passéist and futurist, 
fugues which look deliberately either backwards or 
forwards. Backward-looking fugues exist as early as 
Bach; there are many of his which are consciously 
academic, and by no means devoid of academic padding. 
Bach was not the inventor of the academic fugal tradition ; 
it was Italianin origin. But its origin was not so very remote 
from Bach’s day, and in the fugues of Bach, of Handel, 
of Leo, and of the two Scarlattis many cases arise 
in which it is difficult to know whether to ascribe the fugue 
to the one category or to the other. It is a period in which 
a fugue will start academically and develop romantically. 
When we come to Haydn and Mozart the distinction be- 
comes clearer. Fugue has ceased to be the guiding principle 
of the day ; hence when these composers choose to write 
fugues it is for some very definite purpose. Trained in the 
strictest Italian tiaditions of the academic fugue, they will 
write ecclesiastical fugues such as we find in Mozart’s 
early chuich music, formal, dignified, and correct, as befits 
their liturgical purpose. They will introduce fugues and 
fugal fragments into quartets and symphonies, perhaps 
more consciously academic, with a certain sense, I fancy, 
of ca1icature. The academic fugue lends itself as naturally 
to the grotesque as it does to devotion—witness the fugue 
in Mozart’s “ Musical Joke’”’ and the “ Amen’”’ fugue in 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust.’’ The fugue has come to be regarded as 
religious in character not because it is philosophical and 
speculative, but because it is the convention of a past age. 
It can mean nothing, and is therefore perfectly safe. 

And from this academic and ecclesiastical fugue there 
develops, by a natural reaction, the passionate fugue of 
“ despairing, cursing rage’ which we find in “ The Crea- 
tion,”’ and still more often in the later works of Mozart. 
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Handel had foreseen it too, and Domenico Scarlatti had 
treated it in his usual flippantly ironic fashion. It is in 
those fugues which Mozart so loved writing that we see 
revealed the writhing agony of a tortured, perhaps of a 
self-tortured, soul. The fugue in the overture to “ The 
Magic Flute ”’ is a solitary exception ; here only do we find 
a fugue that is free alike from morbidity and from scholas- 
ticism. But ‘The Magic Flute” is in every respect a 
composition by itself, surrounded entirely by an atmosphere 
of beauty and serenity which Mozart never managed to 
derive from his orthodox religion. The fugue of the “ Fire 
and Water ”’ scene leads us on to the fugues of Beethoven. 
It is a fugue not of torture, but of painful exploration. 
With Beethoven the scholastic, backward-looking fugue 
is forgotten ; it is one of those things which the Revolution 
swept away. There is, therefore, for Beethoven nothing 
repulsive about the principle of fugue. He approaches it 
in the spirit of ‘‘ The Magic Flute,” not of the “‘ Requiem.” 
It is notable that the finale of the “‘ Eroica ”’ bears a close 
affinity to the finale of Mozart’s masterpiece ; and it is 
in the finale that Beethoven gives us one of the finest 
of his early fugues. Like Mozart, Beethoven turned more 
and more to fugue as he advanced in years. The three 
enormous fugues in B flat all belong to his latest period. 
But his attitude towards fugue is equally wll illustrated 
in two that are shorter and far easier of comprehension— 
the fugue of the G sharp minor quartet and that of the late 
sonata in A flat. The A flat fugue, too, shows a strange 
likeness to some of the fugues of Domenico Scarlatti. 
Parry pointed out long ago the similarity of Domenico 
Scarlatti’s methods to Beethoven’s; but I do not know 
that anyone has ever suggested what for a long time has 
been a conviction of mine, namely, that Beethoven was 
directly and consciously influenced by the music of Scarlatti. 
It is a conviction at present unsupported by any evidence 
beyond that of the music itself; but it is not untenable, 
since we know on the authority of Burney that there was 
a great cult of Domenico Scarlatti’s music in Vienna 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. 

To the modern musician Beethoven’s fugues are much 
more stimulating than those of Bach. Bach is one of the 
easiest composers to imitate; and his worshippers have 
cast such a halo of devotion over him that many composers 
of recent days, both living and dead, have been held up 
to admiration for the facility with which they have re- 
produced his mannerisms. Had they reproduced those of 
Mozart or Handel they would have been Jaughed at, even 
in England. You can see that they know their Bach, it is 
reverently observed ; for to know one’s Bach confers a 
grace so abounding that it is almost enough to be accepted 
as legal tender for inspiration. Beethoven’s fugues are 
not held up as examples in the text-books. They are not 
to be imitated, for they are never facile. In a Bach fugue 
one often wonders whether the great man will ever stop 
talking ; with Beethoven it seems doubtful whether he 
can hold out for another bar. One could never imagine 
the most facetious of professors providing his fugues with 
words. As with Mozart, they are the music of later life, 
toilsomely exploring, anxiously questioning, yet, at the 
best, contemplative, philosophic, serene. 

It is not in Germany that Beethoven’s fugues found 
successors. Those of Mendelssohn have an academic 
touch ; Schumann, perhaps, came nearest to him. The 
outlook of Brahms on fugue is always definitely academic ; 
he is powerful, noble, and dignified, but always stiffly 
self-conscious and correct. For the poetry of fugue we 
must look to the man who in personality stands nearest 
to Beethoven, though hardly on a level with him—Berlioz. 
We read the story of Berlioz’s encounters with Cherubini, 
and imagine him as one who could never think of fugue 
without loathing and scorn; yet there are few works of 
Berlioz in which the principle of fugue is not applied. 
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It is for him almost always the expression of contemplative 
thought, and it might even be said that it is in his fugal 
movements that he reaches his greatest heights. The 
concluding chorus of “ L’Enfance du Christ ” might almost 
have been written by the Beethoven of the posthumous 
quart: ts. Liszt exemplifies, as one might expect, the fugue of 
torture in the fugue on Meyerbeer’s Anabaptist hymn ; 
Verdi's “ Libera ’’ in the “ Requiem ”’ belongs to the same 
category, while the fugue which ends “ Falstaff” is aca 
demic in its humour. In our own times I would point to 
the fugue in Ravel’s “Tombeau de Couperin,” a very 
delicate example of elegiac reticence, and, as a contrast, 
that monumental and Michelangelesque re-creation of an 
antique ruin, Busoni’s ‘‘ Fantasia Contrapuntistica.” 

The chief distinction that I have sought to draw has 
been between what I class as academic fugues, bad or good, 
in which the composer obviously assumes, for purposes 
of humour or of ritual, the garb of learning, and fugues in 
which he has adopted the principle because no other medium 
could so well serve his concentration of thought or emotion. 
Against the academic fugue the young composer very 
naturally rebels. Its humorous possibilities appeal as 
a rule only to the elderly, and youth is painfully conscious 
of its insincerity. Yet its technique is worth learning, the 
more so as there are plenty of works to demonstrate the 
ease with which it can be acquired. What is more difficult 
is to write the fugue in which every single note is passion- 
ately, as well as harmonically, significant. This needs, 
indeed, a tense emotional impulse and a severe determina- 
tion to eliminate the unnecessary. But it is, of all musical 
devices, the principle that points most directly forward 
towards freedom and truth. 

EDWARD J. DENT. 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS 


Mr. Eric Foe is a young gentleman aged seventeen years, 
and the Suite heard last week at the Proms. is described as 
Op. 40. If we assume that Mr. Fogg has rejected as immature 
any compositions he may have written before he was twelve, 
we arrive at an average of eight opera per annum. Clearly, 
then, all Mr. Fogg has to do is to live to be eighty and he 
will automatically become a greater composer than Raff, and 
almost as great a one as Czerny. 

Seriously, this Suite had no business to find its way into 
Promenade company. Its only idea of construction is 
repetition ; not only the movements as a whole, but the very 
sections and phrases composing them are built—if you can 
call it building—in this manner. The idiom merely reflects 
the various influences that have been at work on Mr. Fogg’s 
mind ; it is an undisguised medley of Stravinsky and Ravel, 
with traces here and there of Scriabin and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
A Patron’s Fund rehearsal is the proper testing-ground for 
immaturities of this kind; so heard, they can fairly claim a 
more lenient standard of criticism. As it is one can only warn 
Mr. Fogg that his remarkable assimilative talent will not 
develop into anything higher unless he will convince himself 
that he has everything to learn, instead of allowing others to 
persuade him that he has nothing to forget. 

Mr. Arnold Bax’s essay in the difficult form of symphonic 
variations is, so to speak, a challenge to himself, and an act 
of real courage, for he must have known perfectly well that 
in essaying it he was pretty certain to expose some of the 
joints in his armour. He has a wealth of imagination, and a 
style that is both sensitive and individual, but his constructive 
power often flags, and his ideas are sometimes obscured by the 
profusion of detail surrounding them. In this case one felt, 
in the first place, that a more explicit statement of the theme 
at the beginning of so elaborate a work was essential; the 
first part of it, given out by the horns and wood-wind, was 
clear enough ; its continuation, transferred to the evanescent, 
woolly tones of the piano, was extremely hard to seize. 
Perhaps it was this imperfect apprehension that made one 
doubt whether the theme itself contained material enough for 
all the ensuing developments. If only a composer would 
realize how difficult it is for an audience to grasp and hold 
firm, at a first hearing, the contour and harmonic implications 
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even of the simplest theme! The theme has woven itself so 
firmly into his own consciousness, it scarcely occurs to him 
that on those who hear it for the first time it will impinge, as 
it were, from without, as something entirely new and strange. 
Be that as it may, one is bound to register an impression of 
‘diffuseness and irrelevance, marring to some extent the 
fulfilment of a task whose peculiar difficulties were more 
formidable to Mr. Bax, probably, than they would have been 
to any other English composer of the same calibre. An 
impression, we say deliberately, and not a judgment; it is 
‘too complex a work to judge at a first hearing, and the con- 
ditions of its presentment were not ideal. And if for the 
moment we are inclined to regard it as a fine failure, let us 
make it quite clear that it is the fineness, as well as the 
failure, that we have to emphasize. 

Mr. John Ireland’s Prelude, ‘‘ The Forgotten Rite,’’ has 
distinction both of form and of content, and it was a real 
pleasure to hear it again after so long a silence, although it 
had been most inconsiderately placed almost at the end of a 
most exhausting programme. The performance was by no 
means bad, and would have been quite definitely good if the 
horns had been able to sound anything intermediate between 
a harsh forte and an inaudible pianissimo. 

We have left ourselves no room in which to do justice to 
Miss Myra Hess’ Chopin recital, but a pianist who can fill 
Queen’s Hall as full as she did last Saturday does not need 
much press commendation. We are not convinced that 
Chopin was quite so robust and healthy-minded a person as 
Miss Hess evidently believes, but more than one opinion is 
known to exist on that point. At any rate she had made up 
her mind how she was going to play him, and played him, 
from that point of view, extremely well. R. O. M. 


Drama 
A PLEASANT EVENING 


Royatty THEATRE.—‘‘ The Romantic Young Lady.” By 
G. Martinez Sierra. 
HE romantic young lady had a most romantic 

I love-story—and well she deserved it, the kitten! 

For one stormy night (as everybody, we suppose, 
has heard by now) a hat blew into the room while she 
was reading, and the man blew in after the hat, and the 
man actually turned out to be the Garvice of the Peninsula, 
Luis Felipe de Cérdoba, the sweetness of whose last novel 
she was at that very moment mingling with her chocolates. 

Of course Rosario found, like everyone else, that romance 
has no silver lining. For first her lovely black hair got 
entangled in the stranger’s sleeve-link; and then he 
deceived her by saying that his name was the Spanish 
for Smith ; and then when, at his suggestion, she called 
on Luis Felipe to offer herself as private secretary, she 
found a flamboyant piece of goods in green silk visiting 
the premises who did not fit into the romance at all ; 
and, in general, she found, or we at any rate did, that 
her escalading hero was a bit of a bounder—or was it 
simply that Mr. Dennis Eadie failed to get the hang of 
his part? Anyhow, she would scarcely have brought 
the matter off comfortably had not her grandmother 
in the black mantilla—as delightful and dignified as 
only Miss Mary Rorke can make old age—helped her over 
the difficult bits. Dofia Barbarita’s philosophy was that 
vir non nisi parendo vincitur, and in the strength of it 
she had broken and buried three husbands by her rendering 
of l’esclave d’amour. 

This elegant trifle, with its gaiety, its shrewd little bits 
of psychology and its nice Spanish colouring, is there to 
be enjoyed, not philosophized about. Miss Joyce Carey 
was happily chosen for Rosario, since even her immaturities 
of technique fit in well enough with the crudity of the 
dainty little backfisch she is portraying. Yet it is not 
too soon for her to learn to soften certain raucous intona- 
tions and get rid of that mincing walk. On the whole, 
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perhaps, the glamour of the performance is mainly due 
to its going with the swing and precision of all Barker 
productions. Perhaps we never realized how much we 
missed them, till we saw again what it was we had been 
missing. We have only one little criticism to make. 
It does seem a pity, after managing the most suggestive 
wind and rain noises we have ever heard in the storm 
scene, to rattle a piece of tinandask us to take it for thunder, 
The general disuse of the old heavy thunder-machines 
to-day is a small but distinct step backward in stage 
mechanism. Meanwhile we remark that the play is 
“from the Spanish.’’ It seems always from somewhere 
abroad when we enjoy ourselves. D. L. M. 


THE HAMPSTEAD THEATRE 


Last week the Everyman Theatre gave Mr. John Masefield’s 
‘The Tragedy of Nan” and Mr. Bernard Shaw’s “ You 
Never Can Tell.’’ The latter was a triumph for Mr, 
Macdermott’s company. Every player was at home in his 
part, and an audience which had had to put up with a great 
deal of delay between the acts was nevertheless properly 
enthusiastic at the close. For ourselves we cannot easily 
imagine a more excellent performance of Mr. Shaw’s play; 
and it is quite impossible to single out any one actor for 
especial praise. The cast was the following: Dolly Clandon 
(Lois Heatherley); Valentine (Nicholas Hannen); Philip 
Clandon (Russell Sedgwick) ; Mrs. Clandon (Agnes Thomas) ; 
Gloria (Beatrice Smith); Crampton (Brember Wills) ; 
McComas (Frank Ainslie); Waiter (Laurence Hanray) ; 
Bohun (Reginald Rivington). We strongly advise all those 
in search of an evening’s real enjoyment, whether they hold 
views on Repertory or not, to see ‘‘ You Never Can Tell” 
at Hampstead. 

“ The Tragedy of Nan’”’ is another matter. To our mind 
it is one of the worst mistakes of Mr. Masefield’s literary 
career. The most devoted company of actors cannot make 
it tolerable. Whereas if it were melodrama, naked and 
unashamed, there might be some possibility of illusion, the 
“‘ poetic ’’ speeches are enough to make the most insensitive 
actor blush. The play has a disintegrating effect upon the 
audience ; one has the uncomfortable sense of eavesdropping 
at intimate conversations. There is no artistic truth in the 
action or the speech. Mr. Masefield would be well advised 
to let ‘‘ Nan”’ vanish away softly and silently from the list 
of his works, and Mr. Macdermott from his repertory. 


THE GERMAN STAGE 


Berlin, August, 1920. 


TT: closing of the Berlin places of entertainment during 

the Kappist rebellion in March last was, to many 
thousand Berliners, the most remarkable event of 
that exciting month, except, perhaps, the celerity with which 
they reopened once the rebels had withdrawn and the general 
strike had ended. 

Foreign visitors to Germany one and all express surprise 
at the important part played by the theatre and the opera 
in the social life of her big cities. Keen interest in histrionic 
art, in the glamour of great tragedies, problem plays, and 
musical comedies, and in the footlight favourites whose 
names have become associated with the chief characters of 
the country’s classical dramas, has for long been one of the 
most recognized features of existence in Germany. And even 
to-day, far from being the poor degraded institution one 
might reasonably expect to find in a State subjected to the 
anxieties of defeat and shaken by internal strife, the German 
stage ‘“‘ holds its warped mirror to a gaping age’ which is 
every whit as clamorous and critical as in the days oi 
Prussia’s real prosperity. 

Germany has, indeed, every reason to be proud of her 
best actors and singers. It has been said that your modern 
Teuton is in politics a simple iconoclast, in art a simple hero- 
worshipper; though that differentiation is perhaps not limited 
to Teutons. Up to the present, at any rate, the many 
theatres that cater for the general amusement have continued 
tn show every outward sign of prosperity, despite the 
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catastrophe of the war and the serious problems crowding 
upon the nation as a result of the Revolution. One hears a 
great deal about the smashing blow dealt to places of entertain- 
ment by Erzberger’s taxation laws, which according to 
harassed-looking managers will mean intolerable deficits and 
the closing of innumerable playhouses. It is an unquestionable 
fact that producers have been hard hit by recent strikes and 
upheavals, but much that is being said and written requires 
to be taken with a pinch of salt. It is significant that the 
particular Herr Direktor whose comments on the situation 
have been the gloomiest has during the last few mcnths 
regaled the Berlin public with some of the most delightful 
and most dignified stage productions ever offered to any 
theatre-going community anywhere. 

Since its opening in November last the Grosses Schau- 
spielhaus, the vast Circus-Theatre into which the old ZirkuS 
Schumann has been transformed, has achieved a world-wide 
fame as the “‘ Theatre-of-the-Five-Thousand.’’ By combining 
a conventional stage of massive dimensions with the space 
of the old arena, and thus converting the whole building 
into a stage big enough for the world’s most ambitious dramas, 
Professor Reinhardt has created a playhouse whereupon he 
may expend the best of his undisputed genius. The stage 
equipments are simple but beautiful, especially when, the 
theatre being darkened, the cupola represents the deep- 
blue star-spangled vault of heaven, and thus produces the 
optical illusion that the spectators are watching a play in 
an open roofless amphitheatre. In one production—a 
Shakespearian battle-scene—a background of moving clouds 
added greatly to the scenic effects, and won the admiration 
of what is probably the most critical audience in Europe. 

The season began with a Greek tragedy—the ‘‘ Oresteia ”’ 
of A&schylus. It ended with a Greek comedy — the 
‘“‘ Lysistrata ’’’ of Aristophanes. Between these two very 
different styles of drama Berlin playgoers were treated to a 
series Of spectacular productions which included Shakespeare’s 
“ Hamlet ’’ and “ Julius Cesar,”” Romain Rolland’s drama of 
the French Revolution, ‘‘ Danton,” and Gerhart Hauptmann’s 
new Mexican fantasy, ‘“‘The White Redeemer.’’ Each 
production brought something quite new even to the most 
surfeited of spectators. No one who saw the wonderful 
series will ever forget the Battlements of Elsinore, backed 
by the sea and the starry sky; or the final tumultuous act 
of ‘‘ Danton,”’ with the picturesque Parisian mob surging 
through the court as the condemned are hurried away to 
the guillotine ; or the awful assassination of Cesar and the 
gesticulating Roman populace in the Forum ; or Montezuma’s 
pathetic reception of Cortez and the Spaniard groups who 
conquered Mexico. 


Even the chauvinism rampant in Germany during the 
Great Struggle was not sufficient to ban “‘ enemy ”’ dramatists 
from the German stage. Foreign plays undoubtedly receive 
as much attention in Berlin as in any European metropolis, and 
besides the works of Tolstoy, Ibsen, Strindberg, and Calderon, 
the best English and French pieces were produced at intervals 
throughout the war. There is, of course, “no killing 
Shakespeare,’’ as more than one German has expressed it, 
referring to the controversy of the poet’s English nationality 
which raged after the outbreak of hostilities ; and ‘‘ Hamlet,”’ 
“The Tempest,’’ and “ Twelfth Night,’’ and with them 
Moliére’s ‘‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme’” and “ Malade 
Imaginaire,’’ were, I am told, among the most applauded 
productions while the campaign was at its height. Quite 
recently, I have seen good representations of ‘‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing,” ‘“‘ Othello,’’ and ‘‘ As You Like It,’’ at the 
State Schauspielhaus, which was formerly the Kaiser’s play- 
hou 2 and which even now conceals the Hohenzollern insignia 
on the Royal box beneath a small piece of plush tapestry. 

Recently there has been a widespread revival of English 
light comedies in Berlin and the provinces, especially in 
connection with the summer season, which is now in full 
swing. Mr. Bernard Shaw is ubiquitous. His best-known 
plays, ‘‘Arms and the Man,” ‘ Pygmalion ” and “ Candida,” 
are fast becoming perennial favourites, and his ‘‘ Catherine 
the Great’’ is now part of the repertoire, in which the 
anti-English quips and jibes of the Irish playwright are always 
sure of the hearty appreciation of Herr and Frau Berlin. 

Yet even Mr. Shaw’s supremacy is not uncontested. The 
German translation of dear old ‘‘ Charleys Aunt”’ is still 
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running here, and running with a freshness and vigour that 
laughingly defies the competition of all more juvenile 
competitors. ‘‘ When Knights were Bold ’’ is here, too, and 
the part of Sir Guy, played by the inimitable Max Pallenberg, 
is as amusing and scintillating as when first presented to 
English audiences by the late Mr. James Welch. The British 
visitor to the German capital may, if he cares, see several 
other familiar pieces in city or suburban playhouses. 

The vogue enjoyed throughout Germany by the Austrian 
play needs no justification. The Vienna which gave to the 
world at large such musical comedies as ‘‘ Autumn Manceuvres’”’ 
and ‘‘ The Merry Widow ”’ has of recent years given to the 
German stage innumerable very excellent plays grave and 
gay, from sombre folk-tragedy tocleverfolk-farce. Pallenberg, 
himself an Austrian whose first successes were attained in 
Viennese operettas, is all the rage in Berlin now that the 
theatres have closed their doors to the serious things of life 
and opened them for a season to farce and the lightest of 
summer fare. Besides the réle of Sir Guy, the young English 
lord who dreams himself back in the days ‘‘ when knights 
were bold,” he is playing in ‘‘ The Schimek Family,” “ I wasa 
Young Man Once,” and various other drolleries of Viennese 
or Berlin life. The intrinsic value of the pieces themselves 
counts for little so long as Pallenberg occupies the stage, 
compelling a laugh at every sentence, now as a dishevelled, 
henpecked husband struggling with the telephone, now as 
an incorrigible old miscreant sleeping off an evening’s carousal, 
now as an amorous old dude losing himself in an intricate 
boarding-house. In one respect, at least, the Berlin stage 
has been exceptionally fortunate. It possesses first-class 
tragedians, and it possesses first-class comedians. Mediocre 
as have been many of the pieces produced, the skill and 
energy of the leading players have frequently managed to 
turn what would otherwise have been a second-rate show 
into a triumph, D. 


Correspondence 


BEYLE AND BYRON 
To the Editor of THE ATHENUM. 


S1r,—With the rejoinders of Mr. Read and Mr. Forster in 
your last issue, the debate over Beyle and Byron has taken 
a critical turn, which makes an outsider hesitate to join in. 
Mr. del Re challenged the original article on the point of its 
historical bona fides, as any Stendhalian would feel he was 
entitled to do. He might indeed have gone further, for the 
exchanges in Mr. Read’s dialogue between the two men were 
in neither case strictly in character. One could not by any 
stretch of verisimilitude imagine Byron’s saying—and in 
French, too—that certain writers turned for inspiration to 
a past ‘‘ that had learned to express its visions in a beauty 
formulated unto perfection.” There is the very trick of 
preciosity he lacked—and disliked. It would have been all 
very well had Mr. Read been simply using him to pull what 
M. Anatole France would teach us to call la jambe belle of 
Stendhal, in a spirit of literary comedy. But not a bit of it. 
We are told that the purpose of the article was historical— 
a serious contribution. Unfortunately, its other champion, 
Mr. Forster, declares its writer was not attempting history, 
but an imaginative sketch of a kind “ that follows its own 
artistic laws.’ Which is right? It cannot be both. “ One 
makes new noses, one a guillotine!’’ says Byron in ‘“‘ Don 
Juan.” It is a difficult art, making new noses for old authors. 

Yours faithfully, 
September 27, 1920. ApaAM LaRIGOT. 


To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


Str,—As I do not wish to take any further advantage 
of Mr. Read’s generous advertisement, I will not attempt to 
enter upon a futile controversy. If, unintentionally, I have 
offended or misinterpreted the ‘‘ mirage of his personality,” 
I sincerely apologize. 

My inadequate knowledge is, indeed, most regrettable, 
since it has prevented me realizing, as I should have done at 
once, that Mr. Read possesses a preternatural knowledge of 
Beyle’s innermost thoughts. In the face of such conclusive 
internal evidence, how should a mere Stendhalien presume to 
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raise pedantic questions referring to the ‘‘ objective selection of 
facts’’? I trust, however, that Mr. Read will soon lift another 
corner of the veil which until now has obscured the real 
Stendhal from the world. 
Yours faithfully, 
ARUNDELL DEL RE. 


A PROTEST FROM CHINA 
To the Editor of THE ATHEN=UM. 


Str,—I cannot help feeling much sympathy with Mr. Kwo 
in his protest against the frequent misrepresentation of 
China and things Chinese in the press of this country. At 
this time of day, the ignorance of well-educated Englishmen 
concerning a people and a country that have played such a 
conspicuous part in the civilization of the world is truly 
lamentable. Our normal attitude to the Chinese seems to 
oscillate between a sort of good-humoured contempt, which 
persists in treating ‘‘ John Chinaman”’ as a huge joke, and 
an equally unreasonable feeling of repulsion which sees in 
every Chinese a potential ‘‘ Mr. Wu ’’—a being full of fiendish 
malice cloaked under a suave and impassive exterior. So far, 
I am entirely with your correspondent. But when he goes 
on to particularize, and to accuse “ the poet Arthur Waley ”’ 
and ‘‘ the secret service man Mr. J. O. P. Bland ”’ of telling 
lies, I rather think he is allowing his indignation to get the 
better of him. I am not concerned to take up the cudgels 
for Mr. Bland: as a publicist who does not mince his words 
about current events, he is perhaps fair game, and moreover 
he is well able to take care of himself. But poor Mr. Waley ! 
What has he done except to publish some very attractive 
translations of Chinese poetry ? I feel sure that he himself 
would be the last to claim infallibility, and it is quite possible 
that he has made mistakes. But are all who make mistakes 
in Chinese to be branded as liars ? This is poor encouragement 
for those of us who are trying to master the most difficult 
of languages in order to render some of the treasures of its 
literature accessible to Western readers. Even if Mr. Waley’s 
translations were full of the grossest blunders, Mr. Kwo’s 
language strikes me as unnecessarily harsh. I have taken 
the trouble, however, to compare many of them with the 
originals, and I venture to assert that Mr. Waley’s work 
compares very favourably indeed with that of most other 
translations of Chinese verse. Having gone so far, Mr. Kwo 
must in justice to himself go further, and give some examples 
of the “ lies’ that have provoked his extraordinary onslaught. 

Yours faithfully, 
LIONEL GILEs. 


THE HISTORY OF ADVERTISING 
To the Editor of THE ATHENUM. 


Sir,—The History of Advertising has been written, 
but it needs writing again. Mr. Henry Sampson’s book 
with this title (Chatto & Windus, 1875) leaves a good deal 
to be desired even for the period it covers, and, were it a better 
book than it is, would now need supplementing. The writer 
was, apparently, not sufficiently interested in his subject ; 
he calls his “ task ’’’ a ‘‘ somewhat unpleasant ’’ one; he does 
not write with the gusto of the contributor of your ‘“‘ Mar- 
ginalia’”’; after reading his book one remembers, like Cassio, 
““a mass of things, but nothing distinctly” ; he confesses to 
having been embarrassed by the amount of his material, and 
has not dealt to the best advantage with such of it as he has 
chosen. It is difficult to find any method in the book, and 
searching for any particular fact is like looking for a needle 
in a bottle of hay. Certainly advertising still awaits its 
historian. Yours, etc., 

C. C. BELL. 


THE ART OF THE THEATRE 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


Sir,—R. H. W.’s reply to Mr. Gordon Craig’s letter in your 
issue of September 17 may one day parallel the column of dis- 
praise of Keats that appears on page 379 of the same number. 
That Mr. Gordon Craig’s actual designs are not intrinsically 
of the greatest permanent value and beauty is beside the 
discussion, and is a point on which R.H. W.and I do possibly 
not agree; but there is one thing certain, and that is that 
they were intended for a critic and public interested primarily 
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in dramatic rather than graphic art. I have seen much of 
Mr. Gordon Craig’s work in scale-models, and am consequently 
able to vouch that his vision is anything but two-dimensional, 
The third dimension must be apparent to any serious student 
of his work during the last fifteen years or r:ore. 

Untortunately in England of late we have only given him 
two-dimensional chances on the walls of galleries instead of 
the three-dimensional opportunities necessary for the stage, 
Mr. Gordon Craig attributes this largely to criticism, if not 
actually hostile, at least lukewarm and calculated to keep 
his work from any danger of appearing in the English theatre, 
He is pleading, I take it, for a criticism that will meet him 
on his own ground and written by a critic who possesses 
some slight technical knowledge of the stage. 

R. H.W. hurls the adjective ‘‘ heroic’”’ as he would a javelin, 
forgetting that it is through the very lack of this quality 
that our theatre is in its present most unheroic state. 

Were it not better that our criticism of stage reformation, 
laying aside for once its ruler and magnifying glass, 
attempted a sympathetic understanding that might one day 
enable the Art of the Theatre to take its place worthily 
beside the other arts ? 

Yours faithfully, 
C. LovaT FRASER. 

23, Elm Park Gardens, Chelsea, S.W.10, 

September 22, 1920. 


TCHEHOV AND IBSEN 
To the Editor of THE ATHENUM. 


S1r,—I will not believe that my friend Mr. Sydney Water- 
low is disingenuous ; I am at a loss, therefore, to understand 
how he comes so utterly to misrepresent the meaning of my 
article and letter. Ignorance may be in part the cause; 
for Mr. Waterlow probably knows as little about painting as 
M. de Bernis himself. Had Mr. Waterlow known that 
Perugino was a very great artist, it may be that he would have 
misunderstood me less. 


Mr. Waterlow says: ‘‘ The master-pupil relation asserted 
by Mr. Bell is evidently that between the sound practitioner 
and the pupil of genius. . . It is the relation between Scribe 


and Ibsen.” Mr. Bell asserts nothing of the sort. Any 
definition of the master-pupil relation must, however, be wide 
enough to include the relation of Scribe to Ibsen, of Perugino 
to Raphael, of Masaccio to almost any fifteenth-century 
Florentine you please (say Boticelli), of Homer to Virgil, 
of Corneille to Racine, of Cézanne to Picasso, and of Ibsen 
to Tchehov. Clearly a matter at once so large and subtle 
is not to be dealt with in a letter ; but, with your permission, 
Sir, I will attempt, one of these days, to explain in an articl? 
precisely what I mean when I call one artist, as I did in my 
article, “‘ to a considerable extent the master of another.” 
Yours faithfully, 
CLIVE BELL, 


PICTURESQUE DICTION 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


S1r,—May I say a word of comfort to your musical critic ? 
I was reading Roger North last night, and in his Life of the 


Lord Keeper I found: ‘‘ This news was nuts to the old 
lord.” ‘‘ Jam” is more common than “ nuts’’ nowadays, 
That’s all. 
Yours, &c., 
September 24, 1920. W. 2. f. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
To the Editor of THE ATHEN2UM. 


Sir,—Leigh Hunt was not a very hard hitter. Therein he 
differed from William Hazlitt. I think the compiler of your 
last week’s notes ought to have known that the words he 
quoted as Hunt’s are the celebrated opening to the ‘ Letter 
to Gifford.” 

Yours faithfully, 
P. P. Howe. 


THe Forty-Fourth Annual Report of the Boston (Mass.) 
Museum of Fine Arts reveals a disappointing apathy among 
the general public there; yet a number of gifts has been 
made, including ten paintings by Corot, and examples of 
Monet, Pissarro, Maufra and others. 
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Foreign Literature 
STERNE IN ITALY 


—- a By Giovanni Rabizzani. (Rome, Formiggini. 
12 lire. 

GO FOSCOLO’S translation of the “‘ Sentimental 
Journey” has won Sterne a recognized place in 
the literature of Italy. Indeed, he may be said 

to be regarded there as the incarnation of humour, a word 
which has often proved something of a puzzle to the 
Italian mind. Even Croce refuses to have anything to 
do with it in discussing Falstaff, since, he assures us, no 
one seems to know exactly what it means. Then we find 
Tommaseo writing : 

The humour of the English is something peculiar to themselves, 
and among them original; ‘‘e mal s’imita dagli Italiani, che il 
bell’ umore e il buon umore e il malumore non sanno insieme 
contemperare.’”’ Our humorous writers and our humour are but 
wretched imitations. 

Here, however, Tommaseo is clearly limiting the meaning 
of the word to something so narrowly English that it could 
not possibly flourish on the other side of the Channel. 
The truth is, of course, that every country has its own 
species of humour. It would be absurd to say that the 
humour of Fogazzaro or Manzoni is not as genuine as that 
of Dickens or Scott because the word happens to be of 
English origin. 

Nor would it be true to ascribe the popularity of Sterne 
in Italy altogether to Foscolo. The very fact that he was 
induced to undertake a translation of the “ Sentimental 
Journey’ proves that there exists a distinct affinity 
between Sterne’s humour and the Italian outlook on life. 
For, as Rabizzani clearly shows, Foscolo had fallen under 
the spell of Yorick, probably in French translations, some 
years before he was himself in a positicn to translate any 
of his work. Sterne’s influence can be traced in the 
earliest versions of his novel “‘ Jacopo Ortis,’’ as well as 
in the fragmentary “‘ Romanzo Autobiografico.’”’ Not till 
he went to France as an officer in the Italian contingent 
of Napoleon’s army did Foscolo become acquainted with 
the original and learn enough English to be able to attempt 
a version of his own. He began the work at Boulogne, 
and it occupied him during most of 1805; but, like all 
Foscolo’s productions, it underwent a long period of 
incubation. It did not appear in print till 1813. It makes 
no pretence to being literal. Indeed, it is often positively 
inaccurate ; and Rabizzani makes it clear that the notes 
were to a great extent “lifted” from the French of 
Crassous. But Foscolo has been completely successful in 
his object. The ‘‘ Viaggio Sentimentale di Yorick’’ has 
conferred Italian citizenship upon Sterne. Rabizzani 
brings forward ample evidence in support of his contention 
that it is a ‘‘ creazione di stile,” while we have only to turn 
to the translator’s preface to see how completely Foscolo 
has made not merely the style, but the whole spirit of the 
work his own. If he adopted the first part of what now 
became his favourite pseudonym, Didimo Chiercio, from 
the Alexandrine grammarian Didymus, the second part 
was a tribute to Sterne’s calling; and he used it first in 
his “‘ Viaggio Sentimentale.”’ Indeed, Sterne now suc- 
ceeded Rousseau as Foscolo’s most constant companion. 

Here was Sterne duly made free of the literary world 
of Italy, and the Italian literary world soon began to make 
free with him. If his humour flourished south of the Alps, 
the sentimental side of his character found an even more 
ready response in the average Italian; for Italian tears 
are nearer the surface than Anglo-Saxon. “‘ His sensi- 
bility was confused with philosophy, even with morality, 
and actually with virtue. Sterne, with his absolutely 
lyrical outlook, was mistaken for a purveyor of Socratic 
wit,”’ especially during the Romantic movement, when his 
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influence was at its height. And Rabizzani’s exhaustive 
inquiry into the extent of Sterne’s influence in Italy— 
“riflessi nostrani dell’ umorismo sentimentale,” as he 
calls it—is a valuable contribution to comparative literature. 
One can only regret that he did not live to complete it 
and see it through the press. He tracks down the traces of 
it in its different manifestations among all the principal 
writers. In Guerrazzi, the novelist and Tuscan triumvir, 
it is especially strong, notably in the ‘ Buco nel Muro,” 
the most natural of his novels. Carlo Bini, who, with 
Guerrazzi and Mazzini, edited the Indicator Livornese, 
is, however, more whole-hearted in his devotion to the 
master. To Ferri di S. Constante Sterne the humorist is 
distinctly on a lower level than Cervantes, Le Sage or 
Fielding, but of his ‘‘ benevolent doctrine of universal 
brotherhood ”’ he cannot speak too highly, praising “ his 
skill in giving substance and interest to the most simple 
events ; in producing by this means really wonderful effects, 
and in revealing to us many movements of the human heart 
so fleeting that at times we cannot catch them, while they 
elude a vulgar iriquirer altogether.” And he concludes 
with a rather mawkishly sentimental ‘‘ Sepolcro di Sterne,”’ 
in which he visits the grave with Fanny. Of particular 
interest are the parallels between Leopardi’s antipathy 
for the manners, and more especially the language, of 
France, and Sterne’s criticisms during his travels, though 
there is, of course, here no possibility of plagiarism. 


But Rabizzani pushes his inquiries much further than 
this. There is danger of every humorist being dubbed a 
Sternian in Italy. Sterne’s name is taken in vain in talking 
of humour much as is Boswell’s in talking of biography 
in England. Rabizzani has therefore been obliged to 
make a pilgrimage through all the leading Italian humorists. 
But he is ruthless in his rejections. He accepts nothing 
that does not bear the true hall-mark. He will not, as 
Dossi puts it, confound the “‘ sternutatori con gli sterniani 
autentici.” Very few of those whom he allows to plead 
in his court go away with certificates of legitimization. 
As we get further and further away from the Romantic 
movement, Sterne’s influence becomes more and more 
implicit. Panzini’s ‘“‘La Lanterna di Diogene” is as 
obviously in the direct line of descent from ‘‘ A Sentimental 
Journey ” as is Mr. Belloc’s ‘‘ The Path to Rome”; but 
it would not be easy to put one’s finger upon the direct 
influences. ‘‘ I] sorriso di Sterne é una pieta del cuore ; 
il sorriso di Panzini, una pieta del cervello,” strikes us 
as sound criticism. 


Naturally Rabizzani has followed Sterne in his travels 
through Italy, but he has not much that is new to tell us. 
He considers that his acknowledgment of his debt to 
Baretti’s friend, the genial Carlo Passeroni, whom he met 
in Milan, for the idea of “‘ Tristram Shandy,” says more for 
his politeness than for his accuracy. The book contains 
a wealth of bibliographical information. L. C.-M. 


La Porta DEL ParApiso. By Fausto Maria Martini. 
(Rome, Mondadori. 5 lire.}—UNA SETTIMANA IN PARA- 
piso. By Marino Moretti. (Rome, Mondadori. 6 lire.)— 
Whatever the cause, the flood of volumes of short 
stories with which Italy has been deluged during the 
last year or two shows no signs either of subsiding or of 
improving in quality. Signor Martini’s collection is the 
better of these two, and the fact that it is inspired by 
the war gives it a certain unity. The idea of “ La Rivolta 
delle Madri,” the placing of her baby in the arms of the 
Madonna in the church by an unwedded mother as an 
offering to ensure the safe return of its father, deserves 
to have fallen into more capable hands. The Sicilian 
setting of the two short plays is convincing, as also is 
the picture of the little girls’ week in a nunnery before 
confirmation in ‘‘ Una Settimana in Paradiso.” 
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THE WISDOM OF ALAIN 


Les Propos p’ALaIN, (Paris, Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. Tome I, 
6fr. Tome II, 6fr. 75.) 

ES, we are irrational, childish, cowardly, the slaves 
of public opinion: Alain is perfectly right. To 
take the first example that occurs: croquet is an 

excellent game, and yet none of us, under the age of sixty, 
is willing to confess to croquet. Why? Simply because 
it is pooh-poohed by the general public. Even I, who am 
an enthusiast, detect in my attitude where croquet is 
concerned something unsatisfactory, diffident, vaguely 
apologetic. I am not eager, for instance, to carry a mallet 
through town. Had I to do so at this moment, I should 
instinctively select the less populous thoroughfares. A 
tennis-racket, on the other hand, would give me a rather 
pleasing feeling of superiority. I should note the glances 
of those who had not tennis-rackets, detecting in them, 
I fancy, a shade of envy. In the still more searching 
glances directed at my croquet-mallet I detect no envy 
whatever. I do mot feel superior. I try to conceal the 
thing, nervously. I try to make it, in its canvas case, 
look like a bag of golf-clubs, and I deceive nobody— 
nobody except certain small boys, who take it for a crutch 
and wrangle on the subject. Odious children. Yesterday 
two of them did passionately discuss this question, in 
piercing voices which must have carried to the other side 
of the street. Now to such little trials, as well as to life’s 
greater trials, the wisdom of Alain renders us indifferent. 

I have been subjected to a rather prolonged course 
of that wisdom, and it has awakened in me an admiration 
that approachesawe. For in these 356 brief essays, selected 
from 3,098 which appeared in the Dépéche de Rouen, 
Alain discourses upon most things under the sun, from 
“‘abeilles”’ to ‘‘ volonté’’; and always with an infinite 
gentleness, an infinite patience, he points out where we have 
gone wrong, and woos us back into the paths of serenity and 
peace. Nobody can ever have discovered more sermons 
in stones than Alain has. A primrose by the river’s brim ?— 
yes, you may be quite sure to him it will be a great deal 
more. Totakea country walk with Alain must be positively 
overwhelming. And never can anybody have picked his 
way more circumspectly among the pitfalls of false opinion, 
the enthusiasms and dreams, that entrap the majority 
of mankind. Alain is always right. We know it; we 
feel it in our bones; and we feel also that if we refuse to 
listen to him we are no better than those naughty children 
who rebel against the wise conversation of a governess, 
preferring to it the fairy-tales of some foolish old nurse. 
And like the governess, Alain is always encouraging. 
He can forgive anything except a taste for fairy-tales. 
It is only with poets and mystics, with those who see visions 
and dream dreams, that he is inclined to be snappish. 
With the rest of us he is long-suffering, showing us how 
we may improve, how even our physical and mental dis- 
comforts—such as insomnia, or disappointment in love— 
will to a great extent disappear when we have learned to 
think rightly. Alain’s philosophy, therefore, is intensely 
practical. It reveals an extreme seriousness of mind, 


untroubled by any restless stirrings of imagination or by - 


a sense of humour. Alain’s method is to take the first 
thing that comes to hand, and upon this to weave a dis- 
course that will open our eyes to the facts of existence, 
that will help us to lead an untroubled and philosophic 
life. There are 2,742 discourses which still lie buried in 
the files of the Dépéche de Rouen. Little wonder that 
when Alain learned how Flaubert occasionally took hours, 
days even, to find the exact rhythm, the exact word he 
wanted, he ‘‘ despised” him. To have spent years over 
““Madame Bovary” or ‘ L’Education Sentimentale ” 
when one might, in that time, have written 3,098 Propos ! 
F. R; 
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Le COMMANDEMENT UNIQUE: DEUXI=ME PARTIE; 
SARRAIL ET LES ARMEES D’ORIENT (Fragments d'Histoire, 
1914-19, IV.). Par Mermeix. (Paris, Ollendorff. 7fr.)— 
M. Mermeix in this volume continues his very clear and 
readable account of the war, in which he is generally 
believed to voice the views of M. Briand. He is careful 
to point out that he is not a military historian, and this 
deprives his work of the importance which the judgments 
of its author give to such a study as General Mangin’s 
‘‘ Comment la Guerre finit.””. But he gives what is probably 
as interesting to the civilian, a clear sketch of the person- 
alities of the principal French actors in the drama, and has 
unearthed some fresh and ugly evidence of the pro-Sarrail, 
anti-Joffre, anti-Foch, anti-de Castelnau, anti-Maistre pro- 
paganda to which M. Clemenceau put so swift an end. 

The last month of the Salonica Army justified its whole 
existence, but apart from that its career makes melancholy 
reading. The Allies did not quite know why they were 
there or what they wanted to do. When they had made 
up their minds as to this they had not the force to do it. 
And General Sarrail, ‘le beau soldat de la République,” 
was, despite his military skill, the worst man that could 
have been chosen for a mixed command. He had very 
great difficulties to contend with—that history should 
remember in his favour. But history will also remember 
that he left his troops in a thoroughly bad state morally, 
for Guillaumat, his successor, another “‘ political ’’ general, 
but who knew how to subordinate politics to his duty, 
to reorganize. The French Government had only itself 
to blame for maintaining him as long as it did. The 
Allies—the British, most certainly—would have gladly 
served under such a soldier as Gouraud, just as they 
afterwards did under Franchet d’Espérey, terrifying 
personality as he was. It is difficult to estimate how much 
harm was done to our cause in the East by the squabbling 
and bad blood that seem to have been the inseparable 
companions of the able and gallant but rather sinister 
defender of Verdun. . F, 


La Pogesia pI Uco FoscoLto. By Giuseppe Citanna, 
(Bari, Laterza. 6.50 lire.—The result of this study 
strikes one as curiously negative. Sig. Citanna tells us 
that, with Leopardi, Foscolo is ‘‘ the deepest and pro- 
foundest voice of our modern lyric,’ and occasionally, 
more especially in his discussion of ‘‘ Le Grazie,’’ he rises to 
a notable display of adjectival enthusiasm. But the general 
effect is a steady stripping from the poet of all but a few 
detached plumes, which make rather a sorry show beside 
the heap of cast-off fwnery. Sig. Citanna makes little attempt 
at a synthesis, at judging Foscolo’s work as a whole. 
He takes the poems singly, and examines them paragraph 
by paragraph, almost line by line, with the minuteness of 
a textual scholar. Even of the ‘ Sepolcri,’’ which, like 
everyone else, he regards as Foscolo’s greatest achievement, 
he tells us that all that remains really impressed upon 
his mind are “‘ the verses of the prelude and the exclamation 
“Vero é ben, Pindemonte! . . . ’ and the image that closes 
the poem.” However, he points out the harm Foscolo’s 
didactic theory did his art—his belief that it was his duty 
to make it serve the higher purpose of rousing his country- 
men to political action by inducing them to show becoming 
reverence to the tombs of their great dead. 

Yet we imagine that the most vivid memory that his 
readers carry away from Foscolo are the beautiful mytho- 
logical pictures. A Greek by birth, he can make the old 
religion live again more truly can than D’Annunzio. 
Thus, in the ode to Luigia Pallavicini, the fall of the 
lady from her horse is merely a pretext for a series of lovely 
plastic visions. As Sig. Citanna shows, it is not the 
mythology that is intruding, but the lady who is thrusting 
herself into the living Greek world to which she does not 
belong. 


——— 
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The Week’s Books 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considere 1 
to be most interesting to the general reader. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Glyn (Elinor). The Philosophy of Love. 7x44. 94 pp. 
Newnes, 2/ n. 

Knowlson (T. Sharper). A Thought Book on the Socratic 
Method. 8x5}. 200 pp. Werner Laurie, 7/6 n. 
Slater (Rev. Thomas). On the Morals of To-day. 64x4. 

68 pp. Burns & Oates, 1/3 n. 


RELIGION. 

New Testament. Vol. III., Part III. The Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, by the General Editors. Part IV. 
The Epistle to the Galatians, by the Rev. Alexander 
Keogh. The Epistle to the Romans, by the Rev. 
Cuthbert Lattey (Westminster Version of the Sacred 
Scriptures). 83x54. 152 pp. Longmans, paper 3/9, 
cl. 4/9 n. 

Tyndale-Biscoe (C. E.). Character Building in Kashmir. 
Pref. by Sir Robert Baden-Powell. 74x4?. 96 pp. il. 
C.M.S., 3/ n. 

SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS. 

Cause of World Unrest. With an Introd. by the Editor 
of the ‘Morning Post.” 723x5. 269 pp. Grant 
Richards, 10/6 n. 

Dardis (Patrick G.). The Occupation of Land in Ireland 
in the First Half of the Nineteenth Century. 7}x5}. 
134 pp. Maunsel, 7/6 n. 

Hayden (Ralston). The Senate and Treaties, 1789-1817: 
the Development of the Treaty-making Functions of 
the United States Senate during their Formative Period. 
8}x6. 253 pp. New York, Macmillan. 

Income Tax for Year 1920-21. Rates, Relief, Repayment. 
74x43. 66 pp. Mathieson & Sons, 2/ n. 

Miller (Robert). Bolschewik und Gentleman. 7}x5}. 64 pp. 
Berlin, Erich Reiss, 3.25 m. 

*Roberts (Harry). England: a National Policy for Labour. 
Introd. by J. R. Clynes. 8x5}. 96 pp. Petersfield, 
H. Horsnell & H. Roberts, 1/ n. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Brown (S.E.). Experimental Science: I. Physics ; Section V. 
Light. 7}x4}?. 424pp. Cambridge Univ. Press, 6/n. 
Howard (B. A.) and Bingham (J. A.). A School Geometry. 
74x5. 402 pp. diags. Hodder & Stoughton, 5/6 n. 


USEFUL ARTS. 
Lempfert (R. G. K.). Meteorology. 7}x5. 196 pp. 
Methuen, 7/6 n. 
Merriman (Arthur D.). Chemical Analysis Tables. 8x6}. 
24 pp. Birmingham, Cornish Bros., 1/9 n. 
Morgan (Alfred P.). The Boy Electrician. 7}x54. 414 pp. 
il. Harrap, 7/6 n. 
FINE ARTS. 
Book of Kells. Described by Sir Edward Sullivan. 114x8}. 
56 pp. 24 col. pl. The Studio, 30/ n. 

Boston, Mass., Museum of Fine Arts. Report for 1919. 
8}x5}?. 173 pp. Boston, Mass., T. O. Metcalf Co. 
*Shrewsbury (H. W.). Brothers in Art: Studies in William 
Holman-Hunt and John Everett Millais. With Verse 
Interpretations. 84x54. 197 pp. Epworth Press, 10/6 n. 


GAMES AND SPORTS. 

Mainwaring (H. G.). A  Soldier’s Shikar Trips. 9x53. 
213 pp. il. Grant Richards, 16/ n. 

Parker (Eric). An Angler’s Garland of Fields, Rivers, and 
other Country Contentments. 7x4}. 322 pp. Philip 
Allan, 6/6 n. 

LITERATURE. 

Abthorne (John). The Arts and Living. 74x5. 301 pp. 
Heinemann, 6/ n. 

Bay (J. Christian). Echoes of Robert Louis Stevenson. 8x4}. 
100 pp. Chicago, W. M. Hill, 22, East Washington Street. 

*Concerning Solicitors. By One of Them. Introd. by 
Augustine Birrell. 73x5. 166 pp. Chatto & Windus, 
6/ n. 

Dawson (W. H.), ed. British Empire Universities Year-book, 

=3 1918-20. 7}x5. 615 pp. Bell, 15/ n. 
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*De Coster (Charles). Flemish Legends. Tr. Harold Taylor ; 
8 woodcuts by Albert Delstanche. 8x6}. 170 pp. 
Chatto & Windus, 10/6 n. 

*Dunning (Millar). The Earth Spirit: Symbolical and other 
Pieces. 9x6. 119 pp. Grant Richards, 7/6 n. 

Graham (John W.). The Harvest of Ruskin. 7}x5. 270 pp. 
Allen & Unwin, 7/6 n. 

*Jennings (H. J.). Chestnuts and Small Beer. 9x6. 252 pp. 
Chapman & Hall, 12/6 n. 

McKenna (Rev. L.). The Contention of the Bards. Part I. 
(Irish Texts Society, Vol. XX.). 9x53. 207 pp. Simpkin 
& Marshall, 15/6 n. 

Milton. Poetry and Prose ; with Essays by Johnson, Hazlitt, 
Macaulay. Introd. by A. M. D. Hughes, and Notes 
by various Scholars. 73x5}. 224 pp. Milford, 3/6n. 

*Moorman (F. W.). Tales of the Ridings. Memoir by 
Professor C. Vaughan. 7}x5. 83 pp. Elkin Mathews, 
2/6 n. 

Ojetti (Ugo). I Nanitrale Colonne. 7}x5. 300pp. Milan, 
Treves, 6 lire. 

Scott (Sir Walter). Anne of Geierstein. Edited with Introd. 
and Notes by C. B. Wheeler. 63x44. 584 pp. Milford, 
3/6 n. 

Strachey (Marjorie). Savitri; and other Women. 7}x4}. 
137 pp. Chatto & Windus, 6/ n. 

Williams (Orlo). The Good Englishwoman. 7}x5. 251 pp. 
Grant Richards, 7/6 n. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Asquith (Herbert), A Village Sermon; and other Poems. 
7$x5. 54 pp. Sidgwick & Jackson, 3/6 n. 

Coxwell (C. Fillingham). Kriloff’s Fables. Translated from 
the Russian into English in the original metres. 74x5. 
184 pp. pl. Kegan Paul, 4/6 n. 

De la Mare (Walter). Peacock Pye: a Book of Rhymes. 
Il. by W. Heath Robinson. 8x6}. 178 pp. Constable, 
12/ n. 

*De la Mare (Walter). Poems, 1901 to 1918. 7}x5}. 2 vols. 
261, 270 pp. Constable, 27/6 n. 

Golden Treasury of the Greeks. 250 Pieces from the Anthology 
rendered in English by Alexander Lothian. 6x4}. 114 pp. 
Oxford, Blackwell, 5/ n. 

Gorgeous Poetry, by J. B. M. 7}x5}. 63 pp. Philip Allan, 
2/n 


Greenwood (Sir George). Shakespeare’s Law. 7}x5. 48 pp. 
Cecil Palmer, 2/6 n. 

Hazel (Gladys Mary). The House. 73x53. 47 pp. Oxford, 
Blackwell, 2 n. 

Jacobsen (J. P.). Poems. Tr. from the Danish by P. Selver 
(Sheldonian Series). 6x43. 28 pp. Oxford, Blackwell, 
6/ n. 

Lutyens (Robert). Poems and Verses. 8x5}. 72 pp. Baltic 
Review, 129a, King’ : Road, Chelsea, S.W.3. 

Obstfelder (Sig»j6rn). Poems from the Norwegian. 6x4}. 
53 pp. Oxiord, Blackwell, 6/ n. 

Shakespeare. Othello. Ed. C. H. Herford (Warwick 
Shakespeare). 6}x4}. 218 pp. Blackie, 2/6. 

Shorter (L. A. Hurst), White Horses; and other Poems. 
72x53. 112 pp. Humphreys, 5/ n. 

Shrubsole (0. A.). The Quatrains of Omar Khayyam: a New 
Translation. 5}4x4}. 143 pp. Marlborough, paper 2/6, 
cl. 3/6 n. 

*Stebbing (William). Some Masterpieces of Latin Poetry, 
thought into English Verse. 8}x5}4. 222 pp. Fisher 
Unwin, 7/6 n. 

Wellesley (Lady Gerald). Poems. 7}x5}?. 65 pp. Murray, 
5/ n 


Wood (Julia Reeve). Voices in the Wind. 7}x4}. 60 pp. 

Selwyn & Blount, 3/6 n. 
FICTION. 

Barnes-Grundy (Mabel). A Girl for Sale. 7}x5. 288 pp. 
Hutchinson, 8/6 n. 

Bevan (Tom). Margaret Bateman. 74x5. 328 pp. Samp- 
son Low, 7/6 n. 

Bindloss (Harold). The Head of the House. 74x5. 320 pp. 
Ward & Lock, 7/ n. 

Burgin (G. B.). - Uncle Jeremy. 7x5. 288 pp. Hutchinson, 
8/6 n. 

Copplestone (Bennet), Madame Gilbert’s Cannibal. 73}x5. 
313 pp. Murray, 7/6 n. 
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Dell (Draycot M.). Drake’s Drum. 74}x5. 254 pp.  Jar- 
rolds, 7/6 n. 

*Fyfe (Hamilton). The Widow’s Cruse. 74x5. 304 pp. 
Parsons, 7/6 n. 


Gunnarsson (Gunnar). 
Gyldendal, 8/6 n. 

MacGrath (Harold). The Man with Three Names. 7}x5. 
286 pp. Hutchinson, 8/6 n. 

Maclean (Donald). The Luck of the Gold Moidore. 74x35. 
240 pp. Allenson, 7/6 n. 

*Prowse (R. 0.). A Gift of the Dusk. 8x5}. 
Collins, 9/ n 

Stein (Gertrude). Three Lives. 7}x5}. 

*Stern (G. B.). Larry Munro. 74x5. 
Hall, 7/6 n. 

Thompson (Alan J.). The Voice of the Merry-Go-Round. 
73x5. 312 pp. Sampson Low, 7/6 n. 

Thorne (Guy). The Lapse of a Bishop. 
Ward & Lock, 7/ n. 

Tweedale (Violet). The Green Lady. 7}x5. 312 pp. Jenkins, 
7/6 nD. 

Wallace (Edgar). The Daffodil Mystery. 7}x54. 
Ward & Lock, 7/ n. 

*Walpole (Hugh). The Captives: a Novel in Four Parts. 
7}x5}. 470 pp. Macmillan, 7/6 n. 

White (Fred M.). The Leopard’s Spots. 74x5. 
Ward & Lock, 7/ n. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

*Beerbohm (Max), ed. Herbert Beerbohm Tree: some 
Memories of him and of his Life. 83x53. 324 pp. il. 
Hutchinson, 21/ n. 

*Benson (E. F.). Our Family Affairs, 1867-96. 94x64. 
343 pp. pl. Cassell, 16/n 

Ealand (C. A.), ed. Athena: a Year-Book of the Learned 
World. 9x5}. 400 pp. Black, 15/n. 

Gouldsbury (C. E.). Reminiscences of a Stowaway: a 
Career of Adventure. 9x5}. 316 pp. il. Chapman & 
Hall, 15/ n. 

*Jackson (Frances), ed. Memoirs of the Count de Roche- 
chouart, 1788-1822, in France, Southern Russia, in the 
Napoleonic Wars, and as Commandant of Paris. 8}x5}. 
344 pp. Murray, 16/n 

McCabe (Joseph). Robert Owen (Life-Stories of Famous 
Men). 74x5. 120 pp. Watts, 3/6n. 

Robertson (J. M.). Charles Bradlaugh (Life-Stories of 
Famous Men). 7}x5. 122 pp. Watts, 3/6 n. 

Skelton (Oscar Douglas). The Life and Times of Sir Alexander 
Tilloch Galt. 94x6}. 586 pp. il. Toronto, Oxford 
Press (Milford), 18/n 

Tout (T. F.). The Captivity and Death of Edward of Car- 
narvon. 10}x6?. 50 pp. Manchester Univ. Press 
(Longmans), 2/n 


Guest the One-Eyed. 74x5. 352 pp. 


243 pp. 


279 pp. Lane, 5/n. 
243 pp. Chapman & 


74x5}. 303 pp. 
307 pp. 


320 pp. 


HISTORY. 

An Outline Itinerary of King Henry the 
First. 10}x6}. 182 pp. Milford, 18/n 

*Harris (Rendel). The Finding of the ‘“ Mayflower.” 94x6. 
58 pp. il. Manchester Univ. Press (Longmans), 4/6 n. 

Harris (Rendel), ed. Souvenirs of the ‘‘ Mayflower” 
Tercengenary. 1. The Documents concerning the 
Appraisement of the ‘“ Mayflower.”” 10 pp. pl. 9d. n.— 
2. Refusal of the Leyden Authorities to Expel the 
Pilgrims. 10 pp. pl. 9d.n.—3. The Marriage Certificate 
of William Bradford and Dorothy May. 5 pp. pl. 6d.n. 
;—4. The Plymouth Copy of the First Charter of Vir- 
ginia. 20 pp. pl. 1/n. 9}x6. Longmans. 

Pennsylvania Society. Year-Book, 1920. 94x6}. 172 pp. 
il. New York, the Society. 

Sheffield. Descriptive Catalogue of Charters, Copy Court 
Rolls and Deeds forming part of the Wheat Collection 
at the Public Reference Library, Sheffield. Compiled 
by T. Walter Hall. 10}x7}. 295 pp. Sheffield, J. W. 
Northend, West Street. 


WAR. 

Bales (Capt. P. G.). The History of the 1/4th Battalion 
Duke of Wellington’s (West Riding) Regiment, 1914-19. 
94x6}. 314 pp. 42 pl. 16 maps. - Halifax, E. Morti- 
mer (E. Mortimer), 8/6. 

Bradford (May). A Hospital Letter-Writer in France. 7}x5. 
108 pp. Methuen, 5/ n. 


Farrer (William). 
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Buchan (John), ed. The Long Road to Victory. Il. by 
Steven Spurrier (John Buchan’s Annuai), 8x6}. 
376 pp. Nelson, 7/6 n. oe 

Tennant (Lieut.-Col. J. E.). 


In the Clouds above Baghdad. 
29x53. 289 pp. ul. 


Cecil Palmer, 15/ n. 
} PERIODICALS. 

Anglia : Zeitschrift fir englische Philologie. 

Halle a. S., Niemeyer, 50 m. yearly. 

Apple (The). 1920, Third Quarter. Colour Pubg. Co., 53, 
Victoria Street, S.W.1, 6/n 

Ecrits Nouveaux. September. 


rr) 


September. 


Paris, Emile-Paul, 3fr. 


Gads Danske Magasin. September. Copenhagen, | Gad. 
1.50 kr. 
Genealogist. July. Bell, 2/6. 


Imperial Institute Bulletin. Jan.-Mar. 1920. 9x6}. 
Murray, 3/6 n. 

London Quarterly Review. October. Epworth Press, 2/6 n. 

Nieuwe Gids. Septembe.. The Hague, W. Kloos, 2.50f1. 

Pilgrim (The) : a Review of Christian Politics and Religion. 
October, No. 1. Edited by Wm. Temple. 84x5}. 
124 pp. Longmans, 3/6. 

Romania. No. 181, January. Paris, Champion, 37fr. a year. 

Royal Statistical Society. Journal. July. The Society, 9, 
Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2, 7/6 n. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Doyle (Sir A. Conan). Rodney Stone. 7x4}. 
Murray, 2/n 
Merriman (H. Seton). The Grey Lady. 328 pp.—The 
Slave of the Lamp. 327 pp. 7x4}. Murray, 2/ n. each. 
Murray (Charles), Hamewith. Introd. by Andrew Lang; 
il. by A. S. Boyd. 8}x7. 139 pp. 17th impression. 
Constable, 10/6 n. 
Pastor’s Wife. By the Author of ‘Elizabeth and her 
German Garden.”” 7}x5. 484 pp. Macmillan, 3/6 n. 
Weyman (Stanley J.). The New Rector. 7x4}. 344 pp. 
Murray, 2/ n. 

Wilkinson (K. E. T.). Guide to Education Act, 1918. 84x54. 
140 pp. 4th ed. Atheneum Literature Dept., 10, 
Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2, 3/6 n. 


172 pp. 


366 pp. 








Sales by Auction 


STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS. ESTABLISHED 1760. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 13, AT 12.30. 
BOOKS. 





M®*:3! . C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2— 

The valuable NATURAL HISTORY LIBRARY formed by 
Colonel H. W. Feilden, C.B., including rare and interesting books 
on Ornithology, Travel, Sport, Zoology, complete set of the Ibis, 
Dresser’s Birds of Europe, and many books relating to America 
and the Arctic. 

Also selections from other Libraries. 

On view day priorand morning of sale. Catalogueson application. 





Typewriting &c. 


HORTHAND, Typewriting, Duplicating, Translations eficiently 
undertaken.—Ivatrs & Youne, Typewriting Office, Penywera 
Road (corner of Earl’s Court Road), London, S.W.5. 


HORTHAND, TYPING. Lady with own machine ~—s 
occasional work at home or at clients’ houses.—‘‘C. L., 
c/o Copper, 6, Stratford Road, W.8. 


UTHORS’ MSS. typewritten with accuracy and dispatch, 
10d. 1,000, carbon copies, 3d.—Muss M. Stuart, 14, Frewin 
Road, S.W.18. Telephone Battersea 240. 


XPERT TYPEWRITING.—MSS. promptly and accurately 
copied. Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary typing 
experience.—Miss Hitpitcu, 11, Osborne Road, Palmers Green, N. 

















Amusements 


VERYMAN THEATRE (Hampstead Tube Station). Nightly 

at 8.15; Mats. every Sat. at 2.30. Sept. 30 to Oct. 6, 

at 8.15, ‘ ‘Bonds of Interest, , by Jacinto Benavente. Oct.7 to 13, 

at 8.15, “‘ Tragedy of Nan,” by John Masefield. Oct. 14 to 20, 

“You Never Can Tell,” by Bernard Shaw. All seats bookable, 
7s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d. Hampstead 7224. 
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LOXLEY 


1. Atlas Printing Works, Fargate, Sheffield. 
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INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS). 


CAPITAL - - - £250,000 


DIVIDED INTO 


150,000 Preference Shares and 100,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 
DIRECTORS. 


JOHN BOWES MORRELL, J.P., Burton Croft, York, Director of Rowntree & Co., Ltd., Chairman. 

SIR CHARLES WALTER STARMER, Westville, Darlington, Managing Director of the North of England Newspaper Co., Ltd., the 
“‘ Birmingham Gazette,” Ltd., &c. 

ARNOLD STEPHENSON ROWNTREE, Chalfonts, York, Director of Rowntree & Co., Ltd. 

TOM BOOTH, Strathmore, Glentilt Road, Sheffield, Manager of the “ Sheffield Independent ” General Printing Business. 

JOHN WILLIAM HYDE, 164, Meadow Head, Sheffield, Director and Manager of Loxley Brothers, Ltd., Sheffield. 

ALFRED JAMES BONWICK, Oakhill House, Horsham, Sussex, Director and Manager of British Periodicals, Ltd., &c. 

WILLIAM THOMAS BAILEY, 86, Sandford Grove Road, Manager of the “‘ Sheffield Daily Independent,’’ Director of the ‘‘ Derbyshire 
Courier ’’ Printing Works, Chesterfield. 











The above-named Company is issuing a Prospectus inviting subscriptions at par for 


125,000 $$Z Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each, 


participating up to 10% in Surplus Profits 


payable as follows :— 


Per Share, on application 2 6 
” ss On allotment eee eee sai ane 7 6 
” » On 1st December, 1920 ... ane oa 10 0 

£1 0 0 


The Prospectus states, among other things, thrt the Company has been formed to acquire the following old-established and 
successful businesses :— 


3. The Cornish Printing Press, Gough Square, London, E.C. 


BROTHERS, LIMITED 


This business, in addition to Printing an1 Lithographic works, 
has a Retail Department devoted to Commercial and General 
Stationery. In consequence of rapid growth, it was decided 
recently to reconstruct the company, and the new company 
has arranged to acquire the goodwill and the whole of the 
assets of the old company. The services of Mr. J. W. Hyde 
as Director and Manager have been retained. 


a 


2. Sheffield Independent Press General Printing Business, St. Peter’s 


Close, Sheffield. 

During the past 25 years no less than four removals to larger 
premises have been necessary to meet ever-increasing business. 
The Composing, Machine, Lithographic, Binding, and other 
Departments are well equipped, and specially adapted to fill 
orders for supplies required in connection with the world-wide 
commerce of the cutlery, file, steel, and other trades of this, 
the largest city in Yorkshire. Mr. Tom Booth has been 
retained as Director and Manager. 


After three previous removals had been necessary owing to 
rapid expansion, this business was located in Gough Square in 
1908. The following journals, along with others, are printed 
by the company: ‘The Atheneum,” “ The Challenge,” 
‘*Golf Illustrated,’”’ ‘‘ Draper and Drapery Times,” ‘ The 
Encore,’”’ ‘‘ Angler’s News,’’ ‘‘ L.J.C. & M. Venture,” “‘ The 
Road,” ‘‘The Journalist,’ ‘‘ Music,” ‘‘ Sewing Machine 
Gazette,’’ and ‘‘ Hire Traders’ Record.’”’ In 1919 the business 
passed into new hands, and the machinery was substantially 
added to. The manager, Mr. Seymour C. Hunter, is remaining 
with the Company. 


4. St. Dunstan’s Press, Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 


During the 33 years this business has been working, repeated 
removals and extensions have been necessitated by expansion 
of business. At the present time it prints, amongst others, 
the following periodicals: ‘‘ Model Engineer,” ‘‘ Baker and 
Confectioner,”” ‘‘ Law Journal,” “Land Agents’ Record,” 
“Metal Industry,’’ ‘‘ Power Laundry,’’ ‘‘Toy Shop and 
Fancy Goods Journal,” ‘‘ Hotel Review,” ‘“‘ Paper Maker,” 
‘Music Trades Review,’ ‘‘ Stationery World,” ‘“ Latin 
American Engineering,” ‘‘ Paper Box and Bag Maker,” and 
the “ Veterinary Journal.” 


The whole of the machinery, plant, &c., of the above businesses, kept in perfect order, and thoroughly up-to-date by being constantly 
added to, is being acquired by the new Company. The Directors are well known in the commercial world, and have a wide and special 
knowledge of the printing trade, five of them being practical printing works managers with long experience. 

The combination of these four businesses has made the new Company particularly well adapted to meet the large increase which 
the recent expansion and reconstruction of trade has caused in the demand for printing of the best kind. This increasing volume of 
turnover has made compulsory a large extension of premises and plant, and to meet the need for greater accommodation, the Company 
has purchased and remodelled extensive works in Aizlewood Road, Sheffield. 

The present issue of shares is made to provide the money for the various purchases, the substantial working capital necessitated 
by the growth of the business, for new machinery, and for the large and varied stocks required. 


The value of machinery, plant, &c., for the whole of the above-mentioned businesses has been assessed at £115,367, the Stock-in- 


trade at £14,483, and the Freehold and Leasehold Premises at £39,538. 


Copies of the Full Prospectus and Forms of Application can be obtained from the Company’s Bankers, the London Joint City 
and Midland Bank, Limited, and from the Secretary, at the Office of the Company, 68, Fargate, Sheffield. 


This notice is not to be regarded as an invitation to the public to subscribe for shares, and applications will only be received on 


the footing of the full prospectus, and in the form issued therewith. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd. 





Modern English Statesmen 


By G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. 10s. 6d. 
“‘ Every line he writes is almost violently interesting.’”’—Atheneum. 
“ It is manifestly the result of hard work, independent judgment, wide knowledge and careful thought.’’—British Weekly. 


The Harvest of Ruskin 
By Principal JOHN W. GRAHAM, M.A. 7s. 6d, 


“A study of incisive brilliance and almost exhaustive interest.”-—Sussex 
Daily News. 


Ruskin the Prophet 
AND OTHER CENTENARY STUDIES 
By JOHN MASEFIELD, DEAN INGE, C. F. G. 
MASTERMAN, and others. Edited by T. Howarp 











WHITEHOUSE. 8s. 6d. (Oct. 5 
Satanism and the World Order Guide to Carlyle 
By Professor GILBERT MURRAY. 2s. 6d. and Is. 6d. By AUGUSTUS RALLI. 42s. 
(Oct. 5 A critical biography of Carlyle with complete analyses of his works. 
oe ee ss 
Principles of Revolution 
By C. DELISLE BURNS. 6s. 
“ Its usefulness and readableness are great . . . it is full of acute observations.”—Daily Herald. 
The Perils of Wealth & Poverty Kosciuszko 
By the late Canon S. A. BARNETT, M.A. Edited by By MONICA M. GARDNER. 7s. 6d. [Oct. 5 


the Rev. V. A. Boyre, M.A. With an Introduction 
by Mrs. S. A. BARRETT, C.B.E. 2s. 6d. 


“ This is a vital little book. His argument is sound and searching.’’—Daily 
Telegraph 





Old Europe’s Suicide [Just out 
By Brig.-Gen. C. BIRDWOOD THOMSON. 5s. 
An account of certain events in Europe during the period 1912-1919. 


Is Liberalism Dead ? 


By ELLIOTT DODDS. With a Preface by the 
Rt. Hon. C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. 


“ His argument is logical, clear and forceful.”— Yorks. Observer. 





A Biography of the Polish Patriot. 





The History of Social Development 


By Dr. F. MULLER-LYER. Translated by E. C. and 
H. A. LaKeE, B.Sc. With Introductions by Professors 
L. T. Hopuouse and E. J. Urwick. 18s. 


“A triumph of combined profundity of erudition and absolute lucidity in 
presentation.’’—Smssex Daily News. 


The Case Against the Lloyd 
George Coalition 








By HAROLD STOREY. ls. [Oct. 5 





The New 


By A. G. TANSLEY. 10s. 6d. 


Psychology 


[Second Impression. 


“ A really excellent exposition and summary of the chief speculations in modern psychology.”—Atheneum. 


“ General readers and teachers more particularly, who desire a sane and systematic account of psycho-analysis could hardly hope 
for a better introduction.’”’-— Journal of Education. 





How to Conduct a Meetin 
By JOHN RIGG. 2s. 6d. ust out 


“* Should beinvaluable. It is a protection against ignorance and obstruction.” 
—Daily Herald. 


The Children’s Life of the Bee 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 








New 


Novels 





Queen’s Knight 
By CHESTER KEITH. 7s. 6d. [Just out 


The immortal story of Lancelot, Guenever and King Arthur told here for the 
first time in modern prose. 


The Autobiography of Judas Iscariot 


By ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 7s. 6d. 
“‘ The most daring effort in story-telling that we remember in recent years.” — 
Morning Post. 
“The author makes us feel the tragedy of the man.”—A thenaum. 


In the Claws of the Dragon 
By GEORGE DE MORANT. 7s. 6d. [Oct. 5 


Qui of the Frying Pan 


By NINA BOYLE. 7s. 6d. 








Ruskin House, 40, 


Museum Street, LONDON, W.C:1. 





“Ingenious and exciting, the author has the sense of comedy.”"—Daily Nix: 
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